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Use the 


EDISON STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater 
certainty in mine production. Use Edison Batteries 


mn 
Mine Battery 
Lamps Motors 


There’s a big advan- 
The steel-and-iron con- 
tage in using the steel- 
struction of the Edison 
. and-iron Edison Battery. 
Mattery gives great du- Then you can depend on 
rability to the Edison y P 


Mines Lamp. It stands orege battery 
locomotives for steady, 
up in service. It gives 


The only storage reliable service, day in 
ample, unfailing light. 
Successful use has made battery with any 
the Edison the Standard iron or steel in 
Electric Mine Lamp of its construction bie ne: 
sured of greatest produc- 

tion at lowest cost. 
Ask for Bulletin 300- N Bulletin 608-N on request 


Edison Storage Battery Company 
Factory and Main Office, Orange, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles 
Seattle New Orleans Pittsburgh Kansas City Philadelphia 


General Distributors of Edison Mine Lamps: Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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O you recall what we said on our 
last appearance about getting some 
honest-to-God satisfaction out of 1918 
business? 
Did you ever go without business with 
pleasure—business that was clean and 
worth having? 


Here is a censored paragraph from a 
letter of one of our salesmen. A salesman 
by the way who-was born a skeptic— 
writing from Minneapolis under date of 
November 27th. ‘‘From the information 
I have been able to get so far I think 
that we will not get many orders ‘next 
year from Co., Co. 
or Mining Co. as they still 
have lots of Red Edge Shovels on hand, 
in some cases they told me they thought 
they had enough to carry them thru next 
year. This is very gratifying when you 
remember we furnished them less shovels 
than they have been in the habit of buying 
and also they have produced more ore 
this year than ever, still our shovels have 
lasted so much longer that they have used 
so many less, they will not require any 
additional for 1949.” 

You can't tell a tale of Economy in 
simpler language than that. 

Think of it 

shovelers employed—more ore 
mined than ever before and yet in the 
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face of the highest prices ever known the 
shovel bill was smaller and it will be 
Nothing in 1919. There are two ways of 
buying shovels. 


1. Buying them at the lowest bid per 
dozen or buying what might be called a 
medium good grade and in either case 
trusting in the Lord for any economy. 


2. Buying Red Edge Shovels and have 
your Economy guaranteed. Number one 
way is apt to find the Lord busy with the 
Hohenzollern and Hapsburg families and 
naturally disgusted with everything, espe- 
cially the low price per dozen way of buy- 
ing shovels. 

Number two way leaves real money in 
the shovel budget at the end of the year 
besides getting more out of the payroll. 
Presuming that you will be interested in 
cutting off a few expense cornérs during 
1919 we suggest adopting Red Edge 
Shovels as Standard and next December 
if money in the bank appeals to you——-we 
will get your 1920 shovel business. 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL WoRKS 
WYOMING, PENNSYLVANIA 


\ ©, & 
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Consider The Future 


In Providing for the Present Crisis 


The millions of extra tons demanded for immediate use require modern gather- 
ing equipment that can be installed quickly, without interfering with maximum 


production from your present equipment. 


Standardized Ironton Storage Battery Locomotives will not only measure up to 
the requirements of the present crisis, but will insure low cost and permanent 
satisfaction in operation for years to come. 


{nstallation of Irontons can be quickly accomplished 
without interfering with present methods in use. They 
can be operated on almost any kind of track—require no 
bonded rails or trolley wires, and consume less current 
han locomotives that require these expensive accessories. 


[rontons cost less for upkeep and care than do the mules 
they displace, and they increase the efficiency of workmen 
improved sanitary conditions and elimination of 


For quick action wire our nearest office. 
formation on the adaptability of Ironton 


Whether you plan to discard mules or modernize the 

mechanical gathering and haulage equipment now in use 

there's an Ironton Storage Battery easenadins that will 

moe a profitable investment for both Present and 
uture needs. 


Irontons are the product of a modern factory devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacture of Storage Battery Loco- 
motives. The use of standard jigs and gauges make al) 
parts of each type interchangable, and duplicate parts 
are quickly available from stock. 


A representative will submit definite in- 
Locomotives to conditions in your mines. 


THE IRONTON ENGINE CO., Main Office and Factory, Ironton, Ohio 


Branch Offices.—1i116 Fidelity Mutual Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Keiser-Geismer Engineering Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. Stock Exchange Bidg., 314 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 408 Gas & Electric Bldg.. Denver, Colo. 69 Columbia 
3t., Seattle, Wash. 584 Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Pineville, Ky. Columbus, O. 
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LLOD O 
Rock Drill Steel 


Hollow and Solid 


Used Wherever the Best Is Needed 


IN ALL SIZE S 
AND ALL SECTIONS 


Manufactured only by the 


INTERNATIONAL HIGH SPEED STEEL COMPANY 


Works: Main Office: 
Rockaway, N. J. 99 Nassau Street, New York City 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


Pacific Coast: Harron, Rickard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal. 

Northwest States: Western Machinery & Equipment Co., Spokane, Wash. 
British Columbia: E.G. Prior & Co. Ltd., Victoria, B. C. 

Copper Range: Wm. G. Phillips, Houghton, Mich. 

Eastern Canada: H.L. Usborne, Toronto, Can. 

New England States: Carroll Steel Co., Boston, Mass. 
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CRUSHING ROLLS 


The “XX” rolls are the most recent design, built for heavy spring 
pressure exerted in a 
straight line through | 
the center of the roll, | 
thereby reducing the 
working stresses on 
the frame. 

We manufacture crush- 
ing rolls of several types— 
the spring pressure rang- 
ing from 4,500 to 20,000 
pounds per lineal inch of 
face according to size and 
Style “XX” Straight Line Roll type. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


100% 
EFFICIENT 


PRODUCES RESULTS. STANDS THE WEAR AND TEAR OF HARD USAGE. 


Made in three brands of the finest quality cotton duck properly treated to render it flame, water 

and mildew proof. 

1. The Red Diamond Everlastic Brand is guaranteed to be thoroughly flame-proof, mildew-proof and water-proof. 
It is heavy coated with an absolutely non-porous and water-tight compound that resists hard wear. 

2. The Red Diamond Brand is guaranteed flame and mildew-proof but is not water-proofed. 


3. The Everlastic Brand is guaranteed to be non-porous, water and mildew-proof but is not strictly flame-proof. 
It is heavy coated and withstands the hardest wear. ee P] 


In order that your plant may continue operation during the period of readjustment it is 
imperative that your equipment be of the best. Goodin, Reid Brattice has proved its efficiency 


SERVICE, PLUS SATISFACTION, DEPENDABILITY, DURABILITY 
Allow us to send you samples 


GOODIN, REID & COMPANY, CINCINNATI 


41 Union Square West, New York, N. Y. 987 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Core Drilling| 


H. R. AMELING 
PROSPECTING 
COMPANY 


DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 


Boatmen’s Bank Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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AWARDED 


INTERIOR WIRING 


ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES 


Every coil examined and labeled under 
the direction of the underwriters’ labora- 


tories. Ignition wire 

for autos, motor boats 

and aeroplanes. 

Send for booklet fully 
describing 


We present these 
wires as the result 
of many years of 
exhaustive research 
and test under serv- 
ice conditions, assur- 
ing the greatest effi- 
ciency over the long- 
est period of usage. 

hespecifications of 
this wire are adequate 
for the most extreme 
requirements of in- 
door use in high-class 
structures as well as 
for the most exacting 
outdoor exposure. 

nd for booklet 
fully describing. 


For elevators, 
dredges, lumbering, 
mining, oilwell 
drilling, suspension 
bridges,stump 
pulling, cranes, 
derrick, shovels, 
rigging and every 
other form of wire 
rope use. 

Ask ffor _ illus- 
trated catalogue. 


Read about wire 
rope usage in ils 
different require- 
ments in American 
Wire Rope News. 
Gladly sent free to 
anyone upon request. 


Supreme Award. 
of Merit 


Made by 


American Steel & Wire Company 


New York 
Worcester 


Cleveland 
Denver 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


H. Channon Company 


MINING SUPPLIES 


Filter Cloths 
Machinery 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


¢ 


Contractors Equipment 


Heavy Hardware 


Manila and Wire Rope 
Machinists Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 


Unexcelled Service 


Brattice Cloth 

Belting, Packing and Hose 
Tents 

Manufactured Canvas Goods 
Twines and Cordage 
Engineers Supplies 

Mill Supplies 


GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES 


Dependable Merchandise 


New Catalog now ready. Send for your copy 
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Louder and More 

Distinctive—Quicker to Reach 

and Easier to Operate—More 
Economical to Maintain 


weird penetrating screech of the 
Federal Electric Siren is unmistakably 
a better signal than the even, monotonous 
tone of the steam whistle. The swelling 
and wavering notes of the Federal are 
more distinctive than those of any other 
signal, its maintenance cost of only $2.00 
a year is lower, and its push button control 
at any point in office or factory secures a 
quicker response. 


Big firms like Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Ten- 
nessee Coal and Iron Company, Artesian Stone & 
Lime Company, Philadelphia Reading Coal and 


Iron Company, and hundreds of other :, use the Fed- cs .o 
eral Electric Siren. It’s the 100% signal. st Oe 
Made in several sizes—outside jong distance 
to those for indoor use. Senc 
counon today. Y 
v 
ederal Sign System (Electric) Oe / 
SIREN 
DEPARTMENT 
© 
Lake and Desplaines Streets, Chicago Pate 
Branches in All Large Cities red * 
11 
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MINE SCALES 


We Manufacture From One to 


All Sizes of Heavy Scales 300-ton Capacity 


“The Standard” Scales are strictly high grade throughout, 
both in material and workmanship. During an experience 
of over a quarter of a century, we have installed scales for 
many of the largest mining, manufacturing and railroad 
companies of the country, as well as for the U.S. Government. 


Send to our nearest office today and ask for Catalogue No. 83 


THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO. 


Pittsburgh New York Philadelphia Baltimore Chicago Cleveland 
1631 Liberty Ave. 145 Chambers St. 523 Arch St. 409N.Gay St. 161.N. May St. 1547 Columbus Road 


Phillips Patent 
Open Cap 
Wheel Truck 


HE economies that this Truck will effect 

are real and tangible. The wheels will 

not wear out internally and are guaran- 
teed in this respect: they seldom break, due to our process of annealing and the high quality 
of materials used; are thoroughly chilled, and when lubricated with fluid grease will run for six 
months to a year with our lubrication. This Truck is used at hundreds of Mines, two concerns 
each using over 10,000, while literally dozens of other companies have found it profitable to 
discard their old running gear in order to equip their cars with it exclusively. It will pay you to 
investigate this Truck. 

Write for full particulars 


Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Company 
Manufacturers of 


Mine Cars and Truckse-Gravity Screening Equipments—Lorry Wagons 
Phillips Automatic Cross-Over and Automatic Push-Back Car Dumps 


South Twenty-Third Street : Officeand Works : PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


4 
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Auxiliary Mine Power 


Novo supplies it for a variety of 
needs — pumping, hoisting, air com- 
pressing, the operation of ventilators 
up to 15 H. P. F 

Reliable, constant water supply is 
assured by Novo Pumping Outfits, 
easy to operate because — in con- 
struction. 


Novo Type U Pumping Outfit, com- 
pact and portable, is a double-acting 
force pump, good for pressures up to 
500 pounds. Maximum head, 1150 feet. 

An outside-packed pump for varying 
high pressures, Novo Triplex Pumping 
Outfit will furnish capacity up to 125 
gallons per minute. 

Hoisting and Air Compresscr Outfits 
are made in a wide variety of types 
and sizes. 

Every Novo Outfit is equipped with 
the Novo Engine—known to power- 
users the country over for Reliability 
and Economy. 


Furnished to operate as efficiently 
with kerosene or natural gas as with 
gasoline. 


Write for full information. 


E 
928 Porter Street Lansing, Mich. 


Novo Air Compressor No. 370 
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PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


The “Stick That Does the Trick” 


HE increasing demand for manufactured products dependent upon ores makes 
it imperative that more attention must be given to the selection and use of 
explosives in the ore mining industries. 
The introduction of RED CROSS EXTRA Explosives of suitable strength and the use 
of correct detonation methods are steps toward the desired goal of increased production. 
These explosives are being used in both open and closed work, and are giving excel- 
lent satisfaction as regards performance and quantity of production. They are made 
in 20 to 60 per cent guaranteed strengths, and are low freezing. 
Red Cross Extra Explosives 
are manufactured by the largest makers of explosives, whose century of experience 
enables them to produce explosives especially adapted to the requirements of every 
kind of ore-mining—to make “the stick that does the trick.” 
For information about Red Cross Extra Explosives, state kind of ore, location of 
mine and present blasting methods to enable our Technical Division to make 
practical recommendations as to required grade and methods of detonation. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Powder Makers Since 1802 


Wilmington, Delaware 


pILAS 


AN EXPLOSIVE FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 


ATLAS BLASTING POWDER 
ATLAS BLASTING SUPPLIES 
ATLAS HIGH EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Company 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 
Alton High Explosives 


Black Diamond Permissibles 


FUSE CAPS 
and 


Miscellaneous Supplies 


MILLS 
Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, Ill. 
General Offices, East Alton, Ill. 


neo cross h 
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HE ability of our Country adequately to take a 


prominent place among the nations of the world 
is due in no small degree to the mineral wealth with 


| 


gene ene ee \ which Nature has so richly endowed us. In the dark 

Seer ses | interiors of our mines and on the scarred sides of our 

| hills are born our freighters and locomotives; our 

— oe farm tractors and motor trucks; the machinery for 

Thee I our factories and the framework for our sky scrapers; 

Tone \ our light, heat and power; in fact nearly all the im- 
\ £ > 


plements both of our business industry and our home 

life. ° 

| \ The miners of the country are the men who labor 

5 first that these things may be put at the Nation’s 

\ service. ‘That they realize the importance of their 
task is evidenced by the way they perform it. Every 
year sees an increase in the production of practically 
all minerals—an increase sufficient to meet the na- 
tions increased requirements. Even the enormous 
demands made during the war years were success- 


fully met. 
> | The Hercules Powder Co. is glad to call attention to 
- co. | these men and their work. We knowthem well, for 


our connections with them have been intimate for 
years. By far the greater part of our production of 
Hercules Explosives is used by the miners who are 
doing so much to provide the implements which are 
vital forthe industrial and social progress of the Nation. 


HERCULES POWDER CO, 


Chicago St. Louis NewYork Pittsburg, Kan. 

Denver Hazieton,Pa. San Francisco Salt Lake City 

Joplin Chattanooga Pittsburgh,Pa. Wilmington, Del. 


% The advertisement inserted at the upper left hand corner 
of this page appeared in the national magazines during the 
darkest days of the war—June, July, and August, 1918. The 
fact that this advertisement can be so closely paraphrased, 
and still apply to the problems of today, shows that the 
power of explosives is as vital to the tasks of peace as to the 
tasks of war. 


*At the Nation’s Service | 


} 
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For Conservation of Men 


MACHINERY CAN BE BOUGHT—It’s a matter of price and delivery. 
BUT THE MAN-MARKET—That’s not so simple. And it’s getting worse. 


will enable you to utilize elsewhere some of those husky fellows who now perform the 
numerous operations of handling your mine cars and dumping your coal or ore. 
Illustration'shows two-car 
dump in shaft mine. Bulletin 
170-M ; gives further facts and 
details. Write for it. 


Wood Equipment Co. 
McCormick Building, CHICAGO 


New York: Architects Bldg. 
Pittsburgh: Union Bank Bldg. 
Knoxville: Holston Bank Bidg. 
Denver: 1707 Franklin St. 


We offer you improvements and 

protection under Ramsay, Wood, 

Claghorn and _ other 
14 


THE CHURN DRILL IN MINING OPERATIONS 


handles a wide range of conditions. For the past 
twenty-five years Cyclone Drills, equipped with 
Cable and Hollow Rod tools, have been used for: 


—prospecting for minerals such as coal, 
iron, low-grade copper, lead and zinc. 
—drilling blast holes for mining ore by the 

quarry or open-cut method. 

—drilling blast holes for stripping the over- 
burden from the ore-bearing deposits. 
—drilling holes into mines and shafts for 

ventilation purposes, for the introduc- 
tion of electric, air and steam lines, and for 
pumping water out of the flooded areas. 
—and for many special conditions where 
other equipment had failed. ! 


ag 


Cyclone Drills are built in traction and 
non-traction styles with gasoline, steam 
or electric power. 
A postal to us will bring you lilerature and our Data Sheet 
No. 5, which will make it possible for us to help you. 


THE SANDERSON-CYCLONE DRILL CO. | 


ORRVILLE, OHIO 


| Prospecting for Coalin the Anthracite Regions EASTERN AND EX OFFICE: 30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, W. Y. | 


4OTARY DUMP 
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UPPOSE that every man, woman and child in 
Sharon, Pa., for example—suddenly stopped their 
everyday occupations and started making rubber goods 
—and you will get a faint idea of the stupendous 
magnitude of the great Goodrich Rubber Factories. 


Sixty-three buildings—a city in itself—with its own 
post-office, res\aurants, physicians and fire and police 
protection. All operating with one fixed idea— 
“QUALITY FIRST.” No less could have perfected 
this organization—made it more enduring than the 
very steel that supports its mammoth bulk. 


Look over the products listed at the right, recognized 
as the best of their kind all over the world. They 
represent 50 years Rubber Experience. 


Our experts are at your service. They will study 
your individual mechanical needs as conscientiously 
as if the business were their own. Take advantage 
of this service. 


THE BF.GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


The City of Goodrich—AKRON, OHIO 


“COMMANDER” 
Transmission Belts 


“LONGLIFE” 


Conveyor Belts 


“MARATHON” 
High Speed Belts 


“COMMANDER” 
Pneumatic Hose, 
Steam, Suction, 
Water, Mill, Boiler 
Washout, Oil, Acid 
and Chemical Hose 


“WHITE KING” 
Fire Hose 


Gaskets, Tubing and 
Mechanical Rubber 
Goods of all kinds 


Wires and Cables 
Boots and Shoes 


Tires for automobiles, 
bicycles, motor 
trucks and airplanes 


GOGORICR 


MELHAMLAL 


“20 THOUSAND INHABITAN TS 
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ODRIGH 


WORTHINGTON 


“Keeping ahead 
the country 


“ OTHING succeeds like success” 
—this is in brief the story behind 
each of the plants grouped under 

the Worthington name. 


For each has, through many years, held 
its own high place in the esteem of Ameri- 
can industry; indeed each was called into 
being by some vital need of industry, and 
you will find our products in the service of 
countless important branches of the 
country’s production. 


And because our products are such neces- 
sary partners in so many and so varied 
interests, our growth has fairly paralleled 
the nation’s industrial development. From 
modest beginnings to eight great plants, 
each both pioneer and leader in its field, 
each under a common name preserving 
past traditions of service and satisfaction 
—this is the concrete measure of Worth- 
ington success, and a hint as well of the 
even larger part to be played in the future. 


» 


L 
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_ or Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% in egg 


| form, each egg weighing approximately 


Chemical Company 


100 William Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Cyanide of Sodium 


96-28% 


Cyanogen contents 51-52% 


“Cyanegg” 


one ounce. 


E. Cambridge, Mass. 


Power & Mining 
Machinery Works 


Snow-Holly Works 


WORKS 
Worthington 
Hartson, N. J. Worthington 
Pump and Machinery 


Cudahy, Wis. 
Ingeco Engine 
Works 


Cudahy, Wis. 


Deane Works 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Laidlaw Works 
Elmwood Place 
Cincinnati, O. 
Buffalo, N. Y 

Hazelton Works 


Hazelton, Pa. 


Corporation 
115 Broadway 
New York City 


Branch Offices in 
24 Large Cities 


Manufacturers of 


“National” Brands 


Safety Fuse 


For use in all mining, quarry 


and agricultural blasting 


THE 


NATIONAL FUSE & POWDER 


COMPANY 


Office and Factory 


DENVER COLORADO 


i 
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Over Any Track 


where your mine cars will run, you can use the 
Goodman Articulated Storage Battery Locomotive 


HE bogy-truck construction of this 
locomotive permits it to work 
around any mine track curve. And no 
excessive clearance is needed for the 
corners of its cabs in rounding curves. 


Moreover, light rails may be used in 
rooms and side entries, because the 
weight of locomotive is distributed over 
eight wheels. Equalizers in the trucks 
insure constancy of wheel pressures. 


Bulletin 522-M shows other exclusive 
advantages of this Articulated Loco- 
motive, that appeal to practical men. 
Sent if you write for it. 


GOODMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York, Cincinnati, Denver, Charleston, W. Va., Pittsburgh, St.Louis, Seattle, Birmingham 


VULCAN HOISTS 
Concentrated 
Power 


Concentrated, economical 
hoist power is a vital element ' 
inevery profit and loss account. 


Vulcan Hoist made for Lehigh Coal and 
‘ Navigation Company, Lansford, Pa. 
Vulcans include every device (One of several repeat orders) 

that assures economy and 
safety. Vulcan Hoists cannot everwind. Vulcan brakes hold the drum absolutely 


stationary, even against the full driving power of motor or engine. 


Many of the largest—and most prosperous—firms 
throughout the country have standardized on Vulcan 
Hoists. 


Vulcan Iron Works 


1736 MAIN STREET 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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ROEBLING_ 


WIRE ROPE 


THE STANDARD WIRE ROPE 


FOR MINING 


“Over seventy- five years’ experience in 
the making of wire rope”’ 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Mine Ropes 


OF QUALITY 
for 
HOISTING, HAULAGE orSLOPE, 


also 


PATENT “KILINDO” 
NON-ROTATING 


Wire Rope 
FOR SHAFT SINKING. 
Sole Makers 
MONARCH PATENT 
MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Adaptable to any System 
Haulage. Absolutely Safe 


Macomber & Whyte 
Rope Co. 
RACINE AVENUE 
KENOSHA, WISC. 


HAZARD 
WIRE ROPE 
INSULATED 
WIRES « CABLES 


HAZARD MFG CO 


WILKES-BARRE PA 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
533 CANAL STREET IstTNAT'LBANK 6&£€2 W ADAMS ST 
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When Selecting 
Electrical Equipment 
For Mine Mill 


ic 


Remember— 


that no company has given greater, 
or more careful consideration to 
Mining Applications than Westing- 
house, and 
that many years’ expe ience in this 
has produced a line of elec- 
trical equipment specially adapted 
to mining service. 
Mine Equipment is 
unexcelled in either reliability or 
efficiency. Thousands of installa- 


tions stand as a justification of 
this claim. 


Westinghouse Elec. &Mfg.Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BELT STRENGTH 


is no greater than the 
strength of the joint. 


ALLIGATOR STEEL BELT LACING 


prov ides a joint as strong as the belt itself. 
No tool but a hammer is needed to apply it 
and any workman can make a smooth 
joint in a few minutes. It means a saving 
in time, labor and money. 

Alligator Lacing is a proved success on all 
kinds and sizes of transmission belts—from 
the lightest single leather to the ten ply 
fabric belting. 


Alligator Lacing may be obtained thru 
mill supply dealers or we will send complete 
descriptive literature and price list, direct 
on request. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 


Also Manufacturers of Flexco and Flexco-Lok Lamp Guards 
Dept. A.L. 25, 522 So. Clinton St. Chicago, U.S. A. 


FOR SALE 


1500 Gross Ton 50-lb. Rail 


Immediate Delivery 


This rail must be sold immedi- 
i ately. Our price assures a sale. 
Write, wire, call. Can ship two 
cars per day. 
8-, 12-, 16-, 20-, 30-, 50-lb. 
in stock 


Our large stock of overhauled 
equipment ready for immediate 
delivery will fill your demands. 


A.H. SIMPSON CO. 


MACHINERY—NEW AND USED 


633 Stevenson Street 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
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SOUTHWESTERN ENGINEERING CO. 


Incorporated 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


K & K FLOTATION MACHINE 


Efficient, large capacity, relatively less 
floor space and power. 


HAMILL ORE FEEDERS 


Absolutely automatic. 


MacCAMY INTERCOOLERS 


Will increase the efficiency of your 
air compressor. 


The above are worthy of investiga- 
tion. Let ustell you more. We will 
be pleased with the opportunity 


FLOTATION 
and 


CONCENTRATION 
ORE TESTING LABORATORY 


Los Angeles Calif., U. S. A. 


EQUIPMENT 


USED AND REBUILT 


Ready for Delivery: Buckets, Cars, 
Compressors, Crushers, Drag-Lines, 
Cranes, Hoisting Engines, Steam 
Shovels, Rails, (all weights) and 
Locomotives. 


MACHINERY WAREHOUSE & SALES CO. 
Successors to GEO. C. MARSH & CO. 


707 Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 


BALLS 


We make 
“DIAMOND” Brand 


FORGED STEEL BALLS 
for ball mills 


If you want the most serviceable 
ball made, get in touch with us 


THE MINE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. 


Foster Building, Denver, Colo. 
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To Our Members: | 


THE ADVERTISERS 


in The Mining Congress Journal are distinctly 
a part of the organization of The American | 
Mining Congress. | 


THE SUCCESS 


of each of these advertisers depends, in a measure, 
upon the prosperity of the mining industry; and 
the prosperity of the mining industry in turn, ina 
measure depends upon the results obtained by the 
work of your organization—The American Min- 
ing Congress. 


| 
REALIZING | 


the great part being played by The American 
Mining Congress in the creation of better condi- 
tions which will enable the expansion of the mining 
industry, these Advertisers are giving their assist- 
ance in carrying on the work, by using space ° | 
in your Journal. 


YOU can reciprocate by giving them achance | 
to fill your needs for machinery and supplies, and 
by placing your orders with them when youcan | 
consistently do so. | 


WE bespeak your cooperation. 


— 


Electrolytic Copper 
Best Selected Copper 


Electrolytic Zinc 


Highest Grade and Purity 


Pig 


United Metals Selling 
Company 


42 Broadway, New York 


European Agents: 


C. S. Henry & Company, Ltd. 
12 Leadenhall St., London, E. C. 


NEC & B M Brands 
ABS &M A Brands 
International (I. L. R. Co.) 
Anaconda Electric 


Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium 
Copper Sulphate 


Are You Getting 
This Every Month? 


Ask Us To Put You 
On Our List 


| 
| 


HAND-FIRED STOKER 
SOOT BLOWERS 
SHAKING GRATES 
DRAFT BLOWERS 
BOILER FRONTS 


Send for Catalog 


Coal Crushers Shaking Screens 
Tipples Feeders 

Larries Sheaves 

Mine Cages Conveyors 


Gravity Screens Elevators, Etc. 


Send for Bulletins 


MARION MACHINE, FOUNDRY AND 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 800 MARION, INDIANA 
SCOTTDALE, PENNA. 
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The 
“TroncladeExide” 
Battery 
FOR MINE LOCOMOTIVES 


There are two separate and distinct characteristics of a storage 
battery and upon which its selection for use on the Mine Locomo- 


tive must be based. 


One is power--the other Durability. 


Both are essential if anything approaching truly successful opera- 
tion of the Mine Locomotive is to be attained. In 


The “Mronclad-Exide" Battery 


Both these characteristics are provided for---they are built in. 


There is nothing experimental in the 
‘*fronclad=Exide’’ It has stood the 
test of actual service for many years 
in some of the largest and most pro- 
ductive mines in the country. Wher- 
ever the ‘‘froncladeExide’’ is used, 
greater haulage, reduced haulage costs 
and general speeding up of labor is 
the rule---not the exception. The 
special positive plate construction, 


patented cell cover and non-flooding 
filling plug are a few of the exclusive 
** fronclad-Exide’’ features which ren- 
der it easy to care for and maintain 
at a minimum of cost. 

Our nearest sales office will explain 
what the ‘‘fronclad-Exide’’ Battery 
has accomplished for others and what 
it will accomplish for you. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


1888 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 


SAN FRANCISCO CLEVELAND 


OIT ATLANTA DENVER 
KANSAS CITY ST. 


1918 


ROCHESTER BOSTON 
WASHINGTON NEW YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS TORONTO 
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Pueumelecti 


For Made in 
Handling Single 
Cars and 

Any Double 
Place Drum 


5-Horsepower Electric Hoist. 
Specially adapted for use in and about the mines. 


We also manufacture electrically operated Rock Drills, Coal Punchers, 
and Gathering Pumps. 


Full information furnished on request. 
THE PNEUMELECTRIC MACHINE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 
Plain Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description. 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, partienlarly for coal mines. 
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Haulage Lecemetive af at Mining Company 


riey 


Most Ore Hauled—by Correétly Selected Locomotives 


We will take your complete service data and prescribe the 
exact locomotive to meet maximum tonnage conditions. 
Our many standard types of locomotives and our extensive 
experience make this possible. 


For gathering service we have cable reel and storage battery 
or combination types that automatically change from trolley 
to battery or vice versa. 


For haulage work we have trolley types that embody all 
the good and reliable features found in modern mine loco- 
motives. The combiiation represents years of experience 
on the part of competent designing engineers working in 
conjunction with the best talent in the operating field. 


Electric locomotives are more easily controlled, more reliable 
in operation and will haul more cars per trip and more trips 
per day than any other type. The first G-E eleétric loco- 
motive, built a quarter of a century ago, is still in successful 
operation. 


General Electric 


General Office Schenectady,N.Y. 
Company 
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Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 


EQUIPMENT 
With the adherence to correct mechanical 
of exceptionally desirable features 
S-A Unit Ball Bearing Carriers 
; stand alone as superior conveyor camers 
for all classes of severe service. 
28 
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WASHINGTON 
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THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


Official Organ of the American Mining Congress 


CUSHING AND COMMON 
SENSE IN COAL INDUSTRY 

Are the dangers of cooperation so 
great as to make all efforts inadvisable 
which look to a stabilizing of the coal 
industry? Are the most valuable lessons 
of the war to be of no avail because 
some brilliant theorist is able to fancy 
an imaginary line between acts which 
stabilize the great basic industry of coal 
mining, and an imaginary violation of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law? MIninc 
CONGRESS JOURNAL does not believe that 
the proposed plan of the National Coal 
Association, through which its members 
shall be advised of market conditions, 
can, by any stretch of imagination, be 
construed to be a violation of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law, nor of- the Clay- 
ton Act. On the contrary, it regards 
the proposed plan as an extremely prac- 
tical method by which the provisions 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act 
shall be effectively enforced, with ref- 
erence to the suppression of unfair 
methods of competition. 

In an article which appears on another 
page of this issue, George H. Cushing 
assumes “that the real purpose of co- 
operation is, in some way, to nullify the 
law of supply and demand, and thereby 
to give a price to all operators which 
is profitable to all of them, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the number of mines 
in existence is 50 per cent in excess of 
the number that is actually required.” 

Mr. Cushing clearly outlines that un- 
less this method is pursued the result 
will surely be a cut-throat competi- 
tion, a selling of coal below the cost of 


production which will necessarily and 
naturally result in driving out of busi- 
ness the 2,500 mines which represent 
the surplus production capacity of the 
nation’s coal industry. It is true that Mr. 
Cushing’s language is studiously broad 
enough to cover all efforts of any branch 
of the coal industry and also that it was 
written before any detailed plan of any 
association was made public. Still it is 
published after the National Coal Asso- 
ciation plan was announced and, whether 
he so intended or not, it will be read 
as a direct criticism of that association’s 
plan. The latest enactment of the Fed- 
eral Government relating to combina- 
tions is that contained in Section 5 of 
the Act creating the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and directs that commission “to 
prevent persons, partnerships, or corpor- 
ations .. . from using unfair methods 
of competition in commerce.” 

It cannot be assumed that one-third 
of the coal-producing capacity of the 
United States must operate under an 
average production cost greater than the 
other two-thirds of such capacity. In 
order that the 2,500 mines referred to by 
Mr. Cushing shall be driven from busi- 
ness, it is necessary that the other 4,500 
mines shall sell coal for a considerabl> 
period at less than the cost of production. 
As Mr. Cushing expresses it: “If there 
are 50 per cent more mines than are 
necessary, and if the competitive spirit 
among them were allowed free play, the 
result would be a price for coal which 
must, in short, eliminate from business 
those companies which had such short 
purses, they could not any longer endure 
the loss.” In other words, only those 
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mines with big capital or extensive credit 
could remain in business. This is the 
exact process for which the Standard Oil 
Company has, in the past, been prose- 
cuted in the courts and condemned by the 
;eople. Can it be that an intellhgent ef- 
fort, which contents itself. with publish- 
ing iacts as to market conditions and 
which thereby “holds up that price to 
a point where it avoids the obvious con- 
sequences of too many mines, is properly 
a movement in restraint of trade, no mat- 
ter how innocently that movement is 
phrased”? On the contrary, the Clay- 
ton law, to again quote Mr. Cushing, 
“strengthens the purpose and intention of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law by in- 
veighing against unfair competition or 
against those devices by which the un- 
necessary units in a business are elimi- 
nated therefrom.” This last quotation 
is a most exact statement of the pur- 
poses which the National Coal Associa- 
tion has in mind to protect the coal in- 
dustry from bankruptcy, to preserve the 
machinery of production and maintain a 
fair competition which will protect the 
consuming public against unfair prices, 
and which will, at all times, keep avail- 
able for public use a little more coal 
than enough to supply the consumption 
demands. 

MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL believes 
that the plan proposed by the National 
Coal Association carries with it possi- 
bilities of great service to the miner, to 
the operator and to the consuming pub- 
lic, and makes possible a proper con- 
servation of the fuel supply of the 
United States for the benefit of future 
generations. 


WAR MINERALS RELIEF 


A two-month fight in Congress to se- 
cure relief for the men who stood to 
lose fortunes through the failure of the 
War Minerals Bill to function is ended 
by the signature of President Wilson 
to the War Minerals Relief Bill which 
places in the hands of Secretary Lane 
$8,500,000 with which to meet the claims 
of producers. 

Only net losses on production or de- 
velopment for the purpose of produc- 
tion of manganese, chrome, pyrites, or 


tungsten, requested or directed by the 
Department of the Interior, War Indus- 
tries Board and other Federal agencies, 
will be paid after ores or equipment are 
salvaged at the best prices. 

This closes a most valuable work in 
behalf of the mining industries by the 
War Minerals Division of the American 
Mining Congress. The executive com- 
mittee of the division has been quite 
constantly on duty in Washington as- 
sembling data, assisting the senators and 
representatives from mining states to 
make proper investigation into the proofs 
and carrying on a general campaign of 
education as to the causes of the distress 
among mining companies. The first bill 
included all war minerals named in the 
law which passed Congress October 5. 
The final measure covers but four sub- 
stances, these being recognized by the 
Interior Department. 

All claims for relief must be filed with 
the Bureau of Mines within three months 
after the measure becomes a law. 

This is another triumph for coopera- 
tion. The American Mining Congress 
assembled such a mass of evidence and 
presented such convincing proof of ac- 
tual distress that many congressmen, at 
first quite unwilling to believe that such 
conditions could exist, finally withdrew 
their objections. Many members of the 
War Minerals Division Committee re- 
mained in Washington from the date of 
the convention held in December until 
the bill was passed. 


UNITED STATES TREASURY 
AND THE GOLD SITUATION 

Another page of this issue carries the 
report of a committee appointed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to investigate 
the conditions of the gold mining 
industry. 

MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL cannot ap- 
prove the conclusions reached by this 
committee. It does not agree with the 
committee that the problem involved was 
a war problem. 

It has at all times believed and still 
believes that a proper relation between 
the gold reserves and the structure of 
credit, which it supports, is an intensely 
vital question in times of peace. We 
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therefore fully agree with the- statement 
of the committee that “in times of peace 
the gold reserve is undoubtedly an im- 
portant factor in controlling the credit 
structure, but in time of war that struc- 
ture is determined by other causes ;” but 
we cannot approve the latter statement 
that “the cessation of hostilities radically 
changed this situation, and, with the 
change in the situation, any need of par- 
ticular effort to promote or stimulate our 
gold production which may have existed 
has ceased.” The. CoNnGRESs 
JouRNAL still believes that the need of 
gold depends entirely upon the amount 
of credit which it is called upon to main- 
tain. During the war, when all gold 
was under embargo, it mattered not 
whether or not there was much or little 
in the treasury. When gold is again per- 
mitted to perform its usyal function, the 
question will again become vital to busi- 
ness life. We agree with the committee 
that at this time it would be unwise to 
undertake to follow the recommendations 
made by the Reno Conference, but that 
does not necessarily mean that there is 
no need for special stimulation of the 
gold mining industry. It is not at all 
probable that prices will ever again reach 
the levels of 1915. Gold mining cannot 
be profitable, except to the high-grade 
mines, until prices fall again to that 
level. The use of money must neces- 
sarily increase in proportion to the ex- 
pansion of our business transactions. 
High prices mean larger business trans- 
actions, the higher the price the more 
money required to carry on business ; the 
larger the business transaction, the more 
money required. 

The Government’s obligations to other 
nations have already been paid for many 
years to come. It is not for the settle- 
ment of trade balances that gold is re- 
quired, but as a reserve to support credit 
money with which our domestic business 
transactions are carried on. The approval 
given by the committee to the views of 
Prof. Irving Fisher will not be con- 
soling to those who believe in the gold 
standard.. CoNGREss: JOURNAL 
regrets that it is unable to agree with the 
eminent authorities who unite in agree- 
ment that the stimulation of gold produc- 
tion is a matter of small importance. 


In the year 1907, at a time of great 
business prosperity when all labor was 
employed at the highest wages thereto- 
fore known in the world’s history, a lack 
of confidence in the ultimate redemption 
of commercial obligations brought on a 
panic, business was paralyzed, the banks 
of the country refused to pay back the 
money of their depositors, except in cer- 
tain limited quantities, and the situation 
was so serious that the public fully ap- 
proved the banks’ repudiation of their 
obligations. 

The Federal Reserve Banking System 
grew out of the panic of 1907. But even 
this wonderfully valuable piece of legis- 
lation carries with it the possibility of 
an inflation which would have alarmed 
even the most radical devotee of green- 
backism. 

The inflation of 1907, which precipi- 
tated the panic of that year, did not ap- 
proach the present situation. The present 
level of prices is an indisputable proof 
of that statement. Notwithstanding the 
assertions of college professors of the 
Fisher type that high prices result from 
an over-production of gold, it remains 
true that high prices never were in the 
history of the world predicated upon an 
over-production of gold nor upon an 
over-supply of gold, but always upon an 
over-supply of credit money. It will be 
said that increased gold supplies make 
possible an increased inflation. This is 
true but in part. The gold supply of the 
world today does not exceed by more 
than 10 per cent the gold reserve of the 
period of 1907. The price of war prod- 
ucts today is 75 to 100 per cent greater 
than in 1907. High prices are not based 
upon gold, but upon the excess credit 
which precedes and leads up to financial 
panics and business depressions. The 
world needs to stimulate the production 
of gold more today than ever in its 
history. 


A NOTABLE ADDRESS 
In an address before the organization 
meeting of the California Chapter of the 
American Mining Congress at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., January 7, 1919, which ap- 
pears on another page, Mr. Thomas A. 
O’Donnell outlined most vividly the 
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advantages of individual development 
which have made this country great. 

From living in a tent with his wid- 
owed mother through the rigors of a 
Colorado mountain winter until the 
springtime made possible the construc- 
tion of a cabin from slabs to a position 
which commands the respect of oil men 
from one end of the United States to the 
other, to a position which commands the 
absolute confidence of his business asso- 
ciates—furnishes an example which must 
command attention. Mr. O’Donnell is 
regarded as among, if not the most ex- 
pert of.men in the practical development 
of oil production—probably no man in 
the country has done more to make pos- 
sible the winning of the war. 

Most likely this thought has never 
entered Mr. O’Donnell’s mind. He is 
one of the many modest leaders of in- 
dustrial development the sum total of 
whose efforts furnishes the foundation 
upon which the power of this nation in 
peace or in war is based. ‘The success of 
these men could never have been accom- 
plished except in surroundings permit- 
ting the deVelopment of the individual. 
In surroundings offering big rewards 


for big effort, which promised the 
freckled-faced, half-clad, poorly-housed 
urchin that thrift, industry and perse- 
verance, both physically and mentally, 


would eventually be rewarded. These 
qualifications have always, perhaps with- 
out a solitary exception, brought suc- 
cess. They have not always developed 
genius, for that is an inheritance, but 
always success. 


THE VALUE OF COOPERATION 

Among the many useful lessons which 
the great war experience has brought to 
us is the fundamental necessity for co- 
operation if the best results are to be 
obtained. During the war this nation, 
without regard to party, placed its re- 
sources and its support completely in the 
hands of their President. No other 
country furnishes a record of more rapid 
mobilization of power than was made by 
the United States during the year 1918 
This marvelous speed of accomplishment 
was accompanied by the usual and neces- 
sary waste. Speed and power are int>r- 


changeable terms. The greater the 
speed the more power required. As a 
nation we can well afford to assume the 
burden of the waste which was required 
by our speedy accomplishment and con- 
tent ourselves with the thought that 
speed can only be accomplished through 
a corresponding loss of power. Our 
national lesson is that we saved through 
cooperation more than we lost by great 
speed. We should find means by which 
to take advantage, in peace times, of the 
benefits of cooperation while avoiding 
the waste occasioned by the speed re- 
quired during the war period. 

During the war a less number of men 
produced an increased amount of coal. 
With 25 per cent of its labor capacity 
withdrawn from industrial operations 
the productive capacity of the nation 
as a whole was increased, and this not- 
withstanding the fact that the workmen 
as a whole performed less of service than 
in ordinary times. The best records at 
hand indicate that the efficiency of work- 
men decreased 25 per. cent during the 
war period, and that as efficiency de- 
creased wages increased. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the total productive capacity 
of the nation was at its maximum during 
the war period. This can be partly ac- 
counted for by the failure to replace and 
rebuild wearing out equipment, by the 
failure to keep reserve ore development 
ahead of mining operations, but more 
largely to a more perfect cooperation 
among the directing forces of the va- 
rious industries. It did not grow out 
of the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest. To accomplish these results all 
must survive and all must cooperate; 
all must work in complete cooperation. 
Reasonable competition is still and will 
continue to be the life of trade. Unrea- 
sonable competition, that competition 
which leads one business concern to un- 
dertake to drive his rival from business 
by cutting prices, carried to its legiti- 
mate conclusion, is the very reverse of 
that competition which is the life of 
trade. It ultimately leads to the creation 
of monopoly over which governmental 
agencies have no control. The Sherman 
Law was intended to foster reasonable 
competition and to prevent monopoly. 
Its enforcement has never been satisfac- 
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tory to the business life of America. It 
is time that this nation again gave fresh 
consideration to the principles involved, 
with a view to relieve business opera- 
tions from restrictions tending to pre- 
vent that perfect cooperation which is 
essential to the highest efficiency of pro- 
duction. 

The late ex-President Roosevelt de- 
clared this law to be “so incapable of 
enforcement as to make decent men vio- 
lators of the law against their wills and 
to put a premium on the behavior of 
wilful wrongdoers.” We believe the 
consensus of American opinion is to the 
effect that this law should be so amended 
or some new law should be enacted 
which would remove “the twilight zone” 
into which honest men fear to go and into 
which dishonest men may hide improper 
transactions under the uncertainties of 
the law. The referendum vote which is 
now being conducted by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States will 
more than likely result in the conclusion 
that the Sherman Law should be so 
amended as to permit reasonable busi- 
ness combinations under government 
supervision although it may not approve 
the plan which was submitted by the 
committee to accomplish this end. 

Unfortunately, the Federal Trade 
Commission has not so functioned as to 
command the undivided approval of the 
business men of the United States. The 
original conception of a Federal Trade 
Commission was an organization which 
should be an aid to business. It grew 
out of a joint meeting of the Indiana and 
Illinois coal men, held in Chicago early 
in the year 1912. At this conference a 
95 per cent representation of the coal 
mining industry of these two states 
agreed upon the absolute necessity of 
better cooperation if the bankruptcy of 
the coal industry in those states was to 
be avoided. This agitation led to the 
consideration of this subject by the 
United States Senate Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce beginning in Decem- 
ber, 1912. These business units were 
greatly disappointed that Congress did 
not endow this new commission with 
power to aid business, and were greatly 


disappointed that the powers given to 
the Federal Trade Commission, aside 
from its power to suppress unfair meth- 
ods of competition, were limited to the 
investigation of business conditions, 
which power already existed in the then 
Bureau of Corporations. 

It was hardly to be expected that an 
agency without power to accomplish 
those things which were needed and 
hoped for by the business of the nation 
could so conduct its affairs as to com- 
mand their entire confidence. Any pros- 
ecuting agency is likely to make enemies 
of those whom it prosecutes and is not 
likely to receive the approbation of 
those who need assistance which it is 
unable to give. And this is particularly 
true when the agency was expected to 
render assistance and for a time con- 
ducted itself as though it expected to 
give such assistance. Under the pres- 
ent law the Federal Trade Commission 
has little power to affirmatively assist 
in securing the efficiency which coop- 
eration in business life has shown to be 
possible by the nation’s conduct during 
the war. It is up to the business life of 
the nation to present to Congress con- 
crete plans through which thes? desir- 
able conditions may be created. 


GOLD EXEMPT FROM 
THE REVENUE LAW 

Senator Thomas, of Colorado, must 
be given credit for one real promising 
effort in behalf of the gold industry. In 
the War Revenue Bill, Subdivision “D” 
of Section 304, reads as follows: 

‘In the case of any corporation engaged 
in the mining of gold, the portion of the 
net income derived from the mining of 
gold shall be exempt from the tax imposed 
by this title, and the tax on the remaining 
portion of the net income shall be com- 
puted upon the basis of an invested capi- 
tal, which bears the same ratio to the full 
invested capital as such remaining portion 
of the net income bears to the entire net 
income. 

_ From the standpoint of the nation’s 
interest in gold, no one step, practically 
without cost to the nation, will better 
serve the purpose of aiding the produc- 
tion desired than its exemption from the 
provision: of the federal revenue law. 
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While this exemption will not in any way 
benefit the production of gold from low 
grade properties, because under present 
conditions it is impossible to make any 
profit from their operation, in most in- 
stances the loss in operation is so great 
as to force the closing of the low-grade 
mines. In the production of gold from 
high-grade mines, the conditions are en- 
tirely different. There the application 
of a 60 per cent tax has much the same 
effect as a 60 per cent tax would have 
upon a bank, because of its transfer of 
cash from one fund to another. It will 
be readily seen that a 60 per cent tax 
applied to the transfer of funds from one 
account to another would effectually pre- 
vent the transfer. The relief which this 
exemption provides for gold mining will 
very largely stimulate the production 
from the high-grade mines. 

It will not, however, provide the rem- 
edy which the CoNnGREss JOUR- 
NAL has been urging in order that low- 
grade mines might be kept in operation. 
Sooner or later high-grade gold will all 
be extracted and in the end will take 
‘its place as a Basis of support for our 
currency issues. The low-grade mines, 
once dismantled, will not be reopened un- 
less the price of gold shall double its 
present purchasing value. That gold 
will not become a part of our gold re- 
serve except under conditions which will 
be extremely dangerous to our financial 
structure. Special stimulus should now 
be given to keep these mines in opera- 
tion and prevent the waste and destruc- 
tion which will necessarily follow a ces- 
sation of operation. 

Senator Thomas with other members 
of the Senate Finance Committee are en- 
titled to the special appreciation of the 
mining industry for that study of its con- 
ditions which has enabled them to report 
a bill bringing to the mining industry a 
large share of justice. Senator Thomas 
is entitled to special credit for the pro- 
vision in the Revenue Bill exempting 
gold mining from its provisions. 

{S SELF-REFORM OF 
ORGANIZATION POSSIBLE? 

It is frequently stated and fully ac- 

cepted by many people that any large 


organization, political or otherwise, can 
be reformed best from within and that 
efforts on the part of outsiders to ac- 
complish its reform only cement its fol- 
lowing into a more active opposition to 
the desired changes. This general be- 
lief is subject to question. The present 
viewpoint of the employers of labor, to- 
ward organized labor and toward labor 
generally, has been very materially 
changed in recent years. It can scarcely 
be claimed that all these reforms have 
been brought about through the initia- 
tive of the employer. In fact, competi- 
tive conditions in business life increase 
the employer's necessity to get the most 
of service by the payment of the smallest 
wage possible. 

The United States Steel Corporation 
during recent years made seven volun- 
tary increases in the wages of its em- 
ployes. The fact that it has voluntarily 
made these various advances, some of 
which it might well have withheld and 
all of which it might have made under 
protest, rather than because of its abil- 
ity to pay the increased wage, is very 
greatly to its credit. Many other cor- 
porations have a splendid record in this 
direction. Some few corporations de- 
serve condemnation because of a reluc- 
tance to treat in a proper spirit the rights 
of their employes to the best wage the 
business in hand will warrant. 

MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL believes 
that the last great coal strike in Colo- 
rado was not justified, that its inception 
was based on motives which cannot be 
justified. Nothwithstanding this, the 
result of that strike, with its terrible loss 
of life and its large destruction of prop- 
erty, was to bring about a better appre- 
ciation, on the part of the Rockefeller 
interests, of the proper relation which 
should exist between employer and em- 
ploye. 

The reform began from without. Ti 
seems equally difficult for organized 
labor to reform itself against practices 
which all admit to be wrong, which can- 
not in the end bring benefit to organized 
labor and which do bring it into dis- 
repute and create for it bitter animosi- 
ties and opposition which are not for 
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its benefit nor for the general good of 
the public. The suggestion is offered 
that unionized labor, having much to its 
credit in the reformation of its employ- 
ers, might itself receive untold benefit 
by effort on the parts of its employers 
to educate its membership. An accept- 
ance of the belief that its best interests 
will always be served by keeping strictly 
within the requirements of law will mean 
an absolute repudiation of I. W. W. 
methods; of Bolshevikism; of the prin- 
ciple embodied in the claim that any 
workman is entitled to any particular job. 
Collective bargaining must be collective 
bargaining—i. e., the voluntary meeting 
of the minds of both parties in mutual 
agreement. The contract proposal must 
not be enforced by the covert threat, 
supported by much of precedent—that 
unless the employer shall meet the de- 
mand he will not be permitted to 
operate his plant with any other" help 
which he may be able to obtain. The 
rights of the employe must not include 
the destruction of the rights of the em- 
ployer. Each side must give fair and 
full consideration of the rights of the 
other side and both must work in har- 
mony if the best conditions are to be 
obtained. 


LEARN BY EXPERIENCE 

The coal industry is placed in a posi- 
tion where a great many coal men are 
asking themselves and each other: Has 
the coal trade learned anything out of 
or as a result of this war? 

Things which the coal industry might 
have learned are three, namely: 

First, by the creation of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration as the head of the industry 


the trade was brought to a focus at one | 


point and had to act as one piece of ma- 
chinery to do one thing, viz., to produce 
the amount of coal which the people had 
to have. 

Second, by the creation under the Fuel 
Administration of the zones, coal learned 
that there is a natural transit limit for 
each fuel and that, therefore, there is 
only a natural market in which coal can 
be sold without incurring unusual and 
unwarranted expense. 


Third, by being allowed to work stead- 
ily, in spite of enormous increases in-the 
cost of material, coal producers learned 
that the cost of production could be kept 
below what any one of them believed to 
be possible. 

The three lessons which the coal trade 
learned, therefore, were: the value of co- 
operation as a result of unification of 
the trade and a division of work among 
the different branches; the value of a 
market in the natural zone of that coal 
and the reduction of the expenses inci- 
dent to the selling and the value of full 
working time as a factor in reduced cost 
of production. 

The coal industry should have learned 
these three lessons because it had all the 
facts immediately before it and could 
hardly escape getting the point. 

However, the influence of the war has 
been removed from the coal trade only 
four months and it is back to exactly 
the point when it went into the war. 
Rather than there being cooperation the 
seeds of disintegration are being sown 
everywhere. Individuals are distrustful 
of each other and associations hereto- 
fore in affiliation are splitting into war- 
ring groups and something akin to a 
feud exists between the associations rep- 
resenting the different branches of the 
industry. Apparently the coal men were 
inoculated by the spirit of cooperation 
during the war, but it did not take. 

As to the matter of steady working 
time to reduce the cost of production, 
and the limiting of the number of mines 
necessary to allow the essential mines 
to work steadily, the coal men have dis- 
regarded the object lesson and have 
taken exactly the opposite course. All 
mines are continuing in existence and 
each one has its working time slowed 
down to a point where total production 
will just about equal current demand. 
That is, every mine is working a little 
and, therefore, every mine is showing 
maximum cost of production today. 

Answering the question, therefore, 
whether the coal men have learned any- 
thing, it may be said, while they must 
have learned, they are not putting it to 
practical use. The coal trade is thus 
who. 


in the position of a young man 
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spent sixteen years getting an education, 
including a college education, and who, 
with his degree in his pocket, goes out 
to accept a position as a common laborer. 


CAUSE VERSUS EFFECT 

In attempting to solve the problem of 
a world peace the statesmen of the world 
are duplicating the same mistake which 
has so often been made in business in 
the United States. That is, they are 
trying to apply the remedy to the effect 
rather than to the cause of war. 

Perhaps it is only a_ philosophical 
point, but nevertheless it is a vital point, 
that the primary cause of the wars from 
the days of Moses to the days of Wil- 
helm of Germany has been either the 
hunger of the people or the fear of hun- 
ger. More people have grown up on a 
certain piece of land than that land 
could feed. 

There was danger, so long as that con- 
tinued, that the overcrowded population 
would become hungry. What was the 
equivalent of the same thing, there was 
danger that somebody outside of the 
nation would» come to control that na- 
tion’s supply of food and either elect to 
starve it or elect to levy tribute on it. 
It has been the struggle to get away 
from either or both of these dangers 
that generally has led to war. 

The remedies proposed by the various 
international treaties have not so far 
touched that basic question. It would 
seem that so long as that question re- 
mains unanswered the cause for war in- 
creases rather than diminishes. Any- 
thing which binds a nation within its 
boundaries and places the food supply 
in the hands of another people must of 
necessity create not a cure, but a cause 
for war. On this account much that has 
been said and done in the direction of 
universal peace may be classified as so 
much waste of time. 


A BIT OF PROPHECY 
The current situation in coal is about 
as follows: 
Retail dealers bought at war prices 
more coal than they could resell, after 
the armistice was signed, at a profit. 


Steam users during the war bought at 
high prices more coal than they could 
use during the war and they are now 
burning high-priced coal to produce low- 
priced finished products. Also the rail- 
roads are blocked up with high-priced 
coal which they wish now they did not 
have. Everyone, therefore, is in a posi- 
tion where he feels that he has a coal 
grievance due to the fact that he in- 
aulged too extensively in storage at high 
prices. 

The answer is that all these people 
will not want to duplicate this expe- 
rience and buy coal for storage. 

Especially they are going to hold off 
so long as there is a prospect that the 
wages of labor are going to be reduced. 
That wage reduction has not occurred. 
It will be delayed as long as possible. 
Therefore, prices will continue high as 
long as possible. 

These two things in conjunction will 
delay the movement of storage coal and 
that will carry us into the fall with no 
stocks and prices still high. This 
prophesies a shortage of coal next fall 
and high prices unless coal men this 
summer warn. people of the danger and 
plead for coal storage. 


THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 

Within recent weeks the American 
Mining Congress sent to all of its mem- 
bers a letter informing them of a request 
of the War Department that the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress assist in finding 
positions for returning soldiers, this let- 
ter being accompanied by a question- 
naire by which the congress might be 
informed of the possibility of employing 
some of these returning men—especially 
trained miners. 

A number of replies thus far received 
indicate a most distressful condition in 
the mining districts, and in many cases 
the operators indicate in very plain lan- 
guage that unless a change can be 
brought about—a reduction in losses and 
an increase of market facilities worked 
out on a reconstruction basis—it ‘will be 
impossible for them to continue their 
operations for any length of time. In 
other districts a few men are needed and 
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in these districts fine cooperation was 
indicated by the accompanying letters 
and lists. Some of the employers who 
have been merely keeping the properties 
moving awaiting the returning men, do 
not feel that the market conditions 
are sufficiently encouraging to allow 
them to add to their forces, but in some 
cases even where such conditions pre- 
vail, positions are open and will con- 
tinue to be open for former employes 
who were taken into service. 

One of the finest illustrations of the 
real American spirit prompting employ- 
ers of labor comes from Alfred Martin, 
general superintendent of the Hollister 
Mining Company, at Crystal Falls, 
Mich., in which Mr. Martin says: 

We had about sixty or seventy men here 
who left our employ to join the army and 
navy and many of these already have re- 
turned and we have reinstated-them in 
their old positions. We have also written 
each one of our boys a letter, a copy of 
which we are enclosing herewith for your 
information. 

We also beg to say that we are only 
working eight hours out of twenty-four at 
this operation, and all that we can do now 
is to take care of the boys who left us as 
they come back. If all industries would 
try to do the same we think there would 
not be many of our soldier boys looking 
for positions and we think the soldiers 
should be offered the positions they held 
before leaving for the army. 

Mr. Martin’s letter was accompanied 
by a form letter which has been sent 
through the War Department to all for- 
mer employes congratulating these men 
upon their share in the great victory for 
democracy, and assuring them that they 
ha-e not been forgotten by the company 
an that the old positions, whatever they 
might have been, are being held open 
for them on their return. : 

Another interesting letter is from Dr. 
David T. Day, one of the best-known 
officials of the Bureau of Mines, who is 
now developing an oil shale experimen- 
tal plant in California. Dr. Day is de- 
termined to use in his experimental work 
only maimed soldiers—-those who have 
lost either a leg or an arm. He is de- 
termined to pay $4.50 per day per man 
during the training period and $7 per 
day as soon as training is complete. He 
asks for ten or twelve immediately and 


advises that he can use twenty, more 
within ninety days. The American Min- 
ing Congress places all of this informa- 
tion in the hands of the Labor Depart- 
ment Committee, which is cooperating 
with the War Department in the placing 
of returned soldiers, but in the case of 
Dr. Day’s communication, the informa- 
tion was placed directly in the hands of 
officials in charge of the reconstruction 
work among soldiers. 


LEAGUES BY HEMISPHERES 

Within the month the constitution of 
the League of Nations has been made 
public. Perhaps it is a misnomer to call 
it a constitution. It is rather an essay 
on international obligations and a dec- 
laration of purpose by different peoples, 
written somewhat in the form of a con- 
stitution. It is, all told, a curious docu- 
ment, tentative, optional in provisions, 
and the language is such as to take the 
teeth out of the whole instrument. 

Still as a declaration of purpose its 
potentialities have alarmed the Senate 
and aroused the American people. 

A critical study of the document itself 
taken in connection with the criticisms 
and explanation of it by the French and 
English shows that its main purpose is 
to make it difficult for Germany to get 
outside its territory and make it easy 
for the Allies to get into Germany over 
the territory of neutrals without violat- 
ing their neutrality. As one Frenchman 
expressed it: The Allies have incorpo- 
rated themselves and called themselves 
a League of Nations for the purpose of 
holding Germany perpetually at check. 

If Germany is the only menace to the 
world of peace and if the aim is to pre- 
vent a repetition of the war of 1914 the 
present League of Nations probably 
serves that purpose. What arouses the 
alarm is the possible application of that 
European device to American conditions. 

We have no Germany here that needs 
to be invaded or kept within its territory 
or bounds. In fact, the device does not 
fit conditions on the Western Hemis- 
phere and is not likely to. At the same 


time, it is apparent that no device re- 
sponsive to American conditions might 
possibly be advisable. 
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While admitting that the constitution 
does not respond to situations in the 
West, the people in the West are favor- 
able to the purposes of the League of 
Nations. They are heartily sick of the 
war. They want to prevent its recur- 
rence. They want a force that will hold 
the insane leaders of the world in check 
in case they should decide to plunge the 
world into another catastrophe. There- 
fore the western people are willing to 
use their force, whether military or eco- 
nomic, to that end. 

As a net result of its thought on the 
subject, America is beginning to believe 
that instead of a League of Nations we 
need Leagues of Nations by Hemis- 
pheres. That is, the present constitu- 
tion and method of procedure fits the 
situation in Europe and thereby fits the 
situation in Asia and Africa. However, 
a different constitution with a different 
method of procedure, although headed 
in the same direction, is needed for the 
League of Nations of the Western Hem- 
isphere. For this reason the American 
people are ‘beginning to believe that 
there should be two leagues instead of 
one. They believe there should be two 
constitutions and two methods of pro- 
cedure, each responsive to the conditions 
which it attempts to control. 

There is nothing inharmonious in this 
idea of two Leagues of Nations by Hem- 
ispheres. This is so because there is no 
reason why two leagues differently con- 
stituted could tiot cooperate to prevent 
the disturbance of the peace of the world 
by using both their economic and mili- 
tary forces in conjunction if the peace 
of the world wete threatened. 

The upshot of the matter is that while 
America subscribes to the theory of the 
League of Nations, it is not willing to 
surrender its Monroe Doctrine to be- 
come a part of a league which is de- 
signed to meet the European situation 
only. It will do the same thing, accom- 
plish the same result, by having a League 
of Nations of the Western Hemisphere 
to cooperate with the League of Nations 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. 


PETROLEUM PROVED TO BE 
LIFE BLOOD OF VICTORY 


Allied Officials Pay High Tribute to Effi- 
ciency of American Oil Industry for 
Work Done During War. 


How deliveries of American gasoline in 
quantities on the western front alone pre- 
vented alterations in the plan of campaign 
which forced the Central Powers to an armis- 
tice has been revealed in official documents 
made public by the United States Fuel 
Administration. 

Less than sixty days before the armistice 
was signed, it was disclosed, the situation 
hung in the balance—just when the American 
people were accustoming themselves to their 
voluntary relinquishment of Sunday automo- 
bile rides, and the observation of “gasoline- 
less Sundays.” But for this and other sac- 
rifices, and the stimulation and direction of 
production, what might have happened was 
indicated in a blunt cablegram from Marshal 
Foch, saying simply: 

“If you don’t keep up your petroleum sys- 
tem we shall lose the war.” 

A still more serious cable was received 
October 1. It said, in part: 

“Senator Berenger writes: ‘Highest com- 
mand informs him that position has become 
so serious that change in military operations 
will have to be contemplated unless increased 
deliveries of gasoline at front are made 
possible.’ ” 

Eighty per cent of the Allied requirements 
of petroleum products, the Earl of Curzon 
pointed out in a statement made November 
21, was furnished by the United States, and 
Walter H. Long, British Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, sent special thanks for the 
work of the Fuel Administration in provid- 
ing oil, and the activities of the American 
oil industry. 

Of this fuel, of which the American people 
supplied four-fifths, Senator Berenger de- 
clared, “petroleum will have played as great 
a part in the victory as blood itself and will 
have proved the life blood of victory;” and 
Sir John Cadman, British Petroleum Execu- 
tive, used identical words, writing: “Oil fuel 
was the life-blood of the navy.” 

Appreciations of America’s splendid and 
successful efforts to provide this “life-blood” 
on land and sea also were received from 
E. D. Hewan, Oil Executive of the British 
Ministry of Shipping; Camillo Ceruti of the 
Italian military mission, and other high offi- 
cials among the Allies. 

The shipment of gasoline and other petro- 
leum products so promptly and in such large 
quantities was made possible only by the pa- 
triotic efforts of the petroleum industry work- 
ing through ‘the “National Petroleum War 
Service Committee in harmonious cooperation 
with the Fuel Administration. 
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PRODUCERS OF THE MORE IMPORTANT 
WAR MINERALS ARE TO GET RELIEF 


Producers of manganese, chrome, pyrites 
and tungsten who lost money in their 
efforts to comply with government re- 
quests will be compensated if they can 
establish their claims. After much wrang- 
ling the conferees agreed to limit the me- 
tals to the four mentioned and the appro- 
priation to $8,500,000. 

When the provision came before the House 
it was the occasion of extended debate. As 
representative, in a general way, of the argu- 
ments presented, extracts from the remarks 
of Representatives Wingo of Arkansas and 
Hamlin of Missouri, are reproduced in part. 
Representative Wingo said: 

“IT am in favor of the provision for two 
reasons. One of them is that I believe it 
is the duty of the Government, the same as 
an individual, to meet its moral obligations. 
The other reason is a practical one from the 
standpoint of the Government. The gentle- 
men arguing against this proposition say why 
do not you bring in a separate bill? If you 
vote down this proposition today and there 
is not some provision made for the settlement 
of these claims, mark my prediction, these 
valid contracts that no man can investigate 
and honestly say that the Government ought 
not to pay will be used as a peg upon which 
bad claims will creep to this House during 
the next fifteen or twenty years, and sooner 
or later you are coming in with an omnibus 
bill that will carry many times the few mil- 
lions of dollars that will be paid owt under 
this bill. I did not like to vote for the original 
bill, but I finally came to the conclusion it 
was to the interest of the Government from 
a monetary standpoint to clean these matters 
up now while the issues are fresh, while the 
officials are present and while all the evi- 
dence is available, to get them out of the 
way. Now, what is involved in this? The 
only question it involves is this: Are you 
going to undertake to meet the moral obliga- 
tion of an informal contract, illegal contracts, 
if you please, made by one department of 
the Government, attached as a provision on a 
bill providing for the same kind of contracts 
in another department of the Government? 
If I had my way about it I would write a 
general bill which would require all these 
claims of every class to come in and be pre- 
sented within the next six months and thus 
clean them up and get them out of the way 
and not consume the time of this Congress 
during the next twenty years in undertaking 
to consider the claims. Some gentleman said: 
‘What authority did these gentlemen have to 
make these claimants do what they did?’ I 
will tell you what they had, the strongest 
authority that ever existed in this country, 


the authority which existed during this war 
and that was the fear of your Government, 
the fear of being called a slacker. Why I 
know of one instance where one of these rep- 
resentatives went to a farmer who had a 
small deposit on his land and he said: ‘You 
must either go to work and get this out or 
we will take charge of your farm.” He 
said: ‘By what authority am I required to 
do that?’ He had a copy of the bill that 
this House passed months before, and he 
said: ‘This bill is still pending in the Sen- 
ate, and the President has written a letter 
for it. It is going to pass. You will either 
do this or we will take away your property.’ 
Tell me, is that not the strongest authority 
that any man would recognize during these 
trying times, the demand of his Government 
to do something for the prosecution of the 
war? 

“Oh, but the gentleman says these claims are 
based on newspaper advertisements. I deny 
it. I am opposed to allowing such claims, 
and the pending proposal excludes them by 
limiting relief to claims based upon personal 
solicitations, personal inducements and _ per- 
sonal ‘orders of government representatives. 
I wish to God that every contract that will be 
settled under the War Department provision 
will be as clean as the contracts that Mr. 
Lane will settle under section 7. Gentlemen 
talk of the original bill that passed this 
House—the war contract bill—covering only 
those cases where they had a contract of some 
kind a little bit informal. Oh, no; you are 
going to take care of cases like this where a 
man, a department employe, sits here in 
Washington and calls up contractors and 
orders without limit their output. ‘What is 
your price? We are not fixing any price; 
send in the goods and your cost sheets and 
then we will fix your price.” They will settle 
claims where there was not even a price 
agreed upon, in some instances. You tell me 
you are going to settle these claims and pay- 
the bill and talk about the authority to settle 
claims with the little owners throughout the 
country. I have not one in my district of 
which I know. I would be ashamed of our 
Government if it should say it would settle the 
claims of these big war contractors and ‘then 
say to a man like the old man Bill Oldfield 
talked about: ‘There is: no legal obligation; 
nothing but a moral obligation; and the Gov- 
ernment does not meet its moral obligations.’ 
A government that will not meet its moral 
obligations falls into contempt.” 

Mr. Hamlin, who opposed the relief asked, 
said, among other things: 

“The other day, when this bill was sought 
to be sent to conference, I insisted that the 
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conferees ought to give assurance to the 
House that this amendment. of the Senate, 
known as section 7, should not be agreed to 
in conference without first giving the House 
an opportunity to know something about it. 
I did not at that time say, and do not now 
say, that all these proposed claims are with- 
out merit; that the Government is not under 
a moral obligation to make compensation in 
certain cases; but I did say that we ought 
not to establish a precedent in this House of 
subjecting $50,000,000 to the payment of 
claims, the validity of which the House had 
never for one moment considered one way 
or the other. Now, the trouble of the mat- 
ter is that there is a wrong impression, in 
my judgment, in the House as to the character 
of claims which would come under section 
7, as compared with those in the other por- 
tion of the bill. 

“There is not a single proposition included 
in what is known as the war-validating con- 
tract portion of this bill, and which bill was 
carefully considered by the House, that does 
not rest upon a contract of some kind, either 
a perfected contract under the law or a con- 
tract informally made by some one who had 
authority to make a formal and valid con- 
tract. But the Secretary of War is not au- 
thorized to compromise and settle a single 
claim that does not rest upon some such 
contract. That is the point. The difference 
between that class of claims and those em- 
braced jn section 7 is that no contracts were 
ever made with these mine owners by the 
Government, neither could have been made, 
for Congress had not authorized them. If 
the Secretary of the Interior had wanted to 
make a contract with one of these fellows he 
could not have dene so, because he was not 
authorized by law to do it. Consequently not 
one single one of these claims mentioned in 
section 7 rests upon a legal foundation, but 
if they exist at all they must rest wholly on 
moral grounds, and the fellows who are press- 
ing these claims recognize that fact to be 
true. Why, bless your soul, as soon as this 
war-validating-claim bill was introduced in 
this House these mine owners made a grand 
rush upon the Capitol that would do credit 
to any football team in existence and landed 
down here in the conference room of the 
Bureau of Mines. Not knowing exactly what 
they wanted they proceeded to organize them- 
selves into a convention, and after proceeding 
awhile they finally concluded, as one of them 
expressed it, that since other people are being 
taken care of by the Government he could not 
see why they should not ‘get theirs’—that 
their claims were moral and the Government 
ought to acknowledge a moral obligation as 
well as a legal one. That is all there is to it. 
Now, it may be that there are certain circum- 
stances surrounding some of these particular 
claims that would warrant the Government 
in paying them, but, gentlemen, we ought to 
safeguard that. If you are going to recognize 


so-called moral claims that have no founda- 
tion in law, then where are you going to 
stop?” 

Section 5 of the contract validation bill as 
reported by the conferees before the final 
change read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Interior 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to adjust, pay, 
or discharge any agreement, express or im- 
plied, upon a fair and equitable basis the 
amount or amounts of money heretofore in- 
vested or contracted to be inv ested and obliga- 
tions incurred in good faith by any and all per- 
sons, firms, or corporations for producing or 
in good faith acquiring property for produc- 
ing, within the United States, for the purpose 
of supplying the urgent needs of the Nation 
during the war, any ores or mineral substance; 
mentioned and enumerated in the act entitled 
“An act to provide further for the national 
security and defense by encouraging the pro- 
duction, conserving the supply, and controlling 
the distribution of those ores, metals, and min- 
erals which have formerly been largely im- 
ported, or of which there is or may be an in- 
adequate supply”; approved October 5, 1918, 
the production of which was requested or de- 
manded by the War Industries Board, the 
War Trade Board, the Shipping Board, the 
Fmergency Fleet Corporation or the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and which has been per- 
formed in whole or in part by any such per- 
son, firm, or corporation prior to November 
12, 1918; and that said Secretary ascertain, 
determine, adjust, liquidate, and, out of the 
moneys provided and appropriated by said act, 
pay to the parties justly entitled thereto the 
amounts of such losses and damages as he, 
the said Secretary, shall find and determine to 
have been sustained by reason of having made 
said investments for said purposes, and that 
in each case he shall make such determination 
provision, settlement, advancement, or final 
payment, or by agreement with claimants take 
such other action as he shail find and deter- 
mine to be just and equitable; that the deci- 
sion and action of said Secretary in each case 
shall be conclusive and final; that all paymen‘s 
shall be made, and all expenses incurred by 
the said Secretary shall be paid from the tunds 
appropriated by the said act of October 5, 1918. 
and that said funds and appropriations shall 
continue to be available for said purposes until 
such time as the said Secretary shall have full: 
exercised the authority hereby granted and 
performed and completed the duties hereby 
provided and imposed: Provided, however. 
that said Secretary shall consider, approve, 
and dispose of only such claims as shall be 
made hereunder and filed with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior within three months 
from and after the approval of this act. 

That a report of all operations under this 
section, including receipts and disbursements, 
shall be made to Congress on or before the 
first Monday in December of each year. 

That nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to confer jurisdiction upon anv court to 
entertain a suit against the United States. 
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COAL REGULATION ENDS; 
NO PRICE CHANGES RESULT 


Suspension of maximum prices on anthra- 
cite coal together with all other coal and coke 
regulations except three, went into effect 
quietly February 1, following a blanket order 
issued by the United States Fuel Adminis- 
trator, Harry A. Garfield. There was no ap- 
preciable effect on prices. 

The only restrictions not suspended, as to 
coke and all coal, are: 

Those requiring that contracts be made sub- 
ject to maximum prices if reinstated, subject 
to cancellation by the Fuel Administration and 
subject to requisition or diversion of coal by 
the Fuel Administration. 

Those prohibiting reconsignments of coal. 

Those requiring shipments of coal to tide- 
water to go through the Tidewater Coal Ex- 
change. 

The tidewater and reconsignment regula- 
tions were retained at the request of the Rail- 
road Administration, to avoid congestion of 
coal at tidewater, and the resultant embargoes. 

Mr. Garfield’s order includes the suspen- 
sion of price and zone regulatians on coke 
and bituminous coal which, it was announced 
January 17, would be effective February 1. As 
the Administration’s control of the oil industr, 
already has been suspended with the exception 
© certain natural gas regulations, the effect 
of the order was said to be that the Fuel Ad- 
ministration’s controls are now relaxed to the 
present limit of safety, pending the proclama- 
tion of peace, when the administration auto- 
matically will terminate. 

It was pointed out that as the responsibili- 
ties of the Fuel Administration under the 
Lever Act, continue as long as a state of war 
officially exists, any of these suspended regu- 
lations may be reinstated or others may be 
put into effect should occasion arise. An in- 
stance of the continuing activities of the Ad- 
ministration was found in its Bureau of Labor, 
which will function actively during the arm- 
istice. Any dispute failing in settlement be- 
tween the parties at interest must be submitted 
as heretofore, to the Fuel Administration, for 
final disposition without stoppage of work. 


OIL AND GAS CONCERNS 
REQUIRED TO MAKE REPORTS 


Licensees engaged in the importation, manu- 
facture and distribution of petroleum and its 
products and natural gas, from whom statis- 
tical reports have hitherto been requested, 
have been notified in an order issued by the 
United States Fuel Administration that all 
such reports must be filed on or before Feb- 
ruary 23, and that failure to do so will be 
treated as a violation of rules and regulations 
under strict enforcement. The order says: 

“All licensees from whom statistical reports 
have heretofore been requested, to be made to 
either the Bureau of Mines or the United 
States Fuel Administration, and who have not 
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filed such reports, are hereby notified that all 

of said reports must be filed on or before Feb- 

ruary 25, 1919, that this order will be strictly 
enforced, and that any failure to comply there- 
with will be treated as a violation of Rule Ten 

of the Rules and Regulations Governing Li- 

censees Engaged in the Business of Import- 

ing, Manufacturing, Distributing, and Trans- 
porting Crude Oil, Fuel Oil, Gas Oil, Kero- 
sene, Gasoline, and Natural Gas contained in 

Publication No. 28 and issued on the 24th day 

of September, 1918, and will subject the vio- 

lator to the penalties provided by the law. 
“If good and sufficient reason exists why a 
report of any licensee cannot be furnished 
within the time fixed, an extension of time 
may be obtained, provided the application 
therefor is promptly made and such extension 
granted prior to February 25, 1919.” 


Natural Gas Regulations Not Cancelled 

Owing to an apparent misapprehension in 
some quarters to the effect that the suspen- 
sion of certain fuel regulations effective 
February 1 applied to commodities other than 
coal and coke, a statement was issued by the 
United States Fuel Administration February 
11, calling attention to the fact that natural 
gas regulations were not cancelled by that 
order. 
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GENERAL MINERAL LEASING BILL 
TALKED TO DEATH BY LA FOLLETTE 


Senator La Follette of Wisconsin took 
upon his own shoulders the responsipility for 
defeating the mineral leasing bill. He de- 
liberately took up all the time allotted to 
the consideration of the measure, thereby 
making its passage impossible. 

Senator Pittman worked like a Trojan 


in his effort to get action on the confer- 
ence report. In one of his many speeches 
he said: 


“The important part of this bill is the 
provision looking to the discovery of new 
oil fields. That was the purpose of the act. 
The Standard Oil Co. already owns under 
patents ‘sufficient oil to satisfy its needs. 
It is the thousands of other prospectors in 
this country, it is the independents, whom 
you want to draw into this field of enter- 
prise. Now, what is your plan? What is 
your plan of developing oil fields, of dis- 
covering oil fields? Do you think for one 
moment that the Government today owns 
an oil field? If it did, why does it not set 
it aside for the Navy? When their experts 
came before the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs in regard to naval reserves they asked 
us to set aside 6,000,000 acres of oil lands 
described by geologists. Why do you not 
set aside 100,000 acres of that for Navy and 
develop it. They said, ‘Because we do not 
know whether there is oil there or not. It 
will cost us .$50,000 a well to find out 
whether there is oil, and we may sink 100 
wells and never find it.” Yet 6,000,000 acres 
of that land that the Government itself is 


afraid to prospect have been withdrawn 
from entry for nearly nine years. What is 
your plan for developing it? Have you 


got any? 

“IT say to you this Congress has worked 
untiringly through its committees in at- 
tempting to devise a fair plan for the dis- 
covery of new oil fields, for the develop- 
ment of the so-called 6,000,000 acres of oil 
land. After six long years we have agreed 
on this plan, which is partial title and par- 
tial leasing. They allow a man to take a 
prospecting permit on the public land of 
not to exceed 1,280 acres, 640 acres if it is 
within 10 miles of a known oil well, 
2,560 acres if it is over 10 miles from a 
known oil well. He is required to develop 
that. He is required to expend his own 
money, his own time. If he makes a fail- 
ure, he gets nothing. If he makes a dis- 
covery, the people of this country are en- 
riched by additional oil supplies and a new 
competitor has been found for the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. 

“The Standard Oil Co. 


will acquire that 
oil? Yes; 


but for one-fourth that the man 


gets a patent to, there are three-fourth 
that the Government leases and keeps 
under control forever through the leasing 
system. 

“That only applies to discoveries, mind 
you. That only applies to something that 
the Government has not got. When you 
get down to the known oil fields, this 
straight leasing system and nothing but 
the leasing system, with perpetual govern- 
ment control, continues to exist under this 
bill.” 

SMOOT OPPOSES BILL 


In opposing the conference report, 
tor Smoot, among other things, said: 

“Il refused to sign this conterence report. 
Having done so I| think it no more than 
right that I should call the attention of the 
Senate to some of the reasons for my re- 
fusal. 

“The Senator from Nevada (Mr. Pittman) 
says this bill has passed the Senate three 
times and the House three times. Mr. 
President, a bill has passed the Senate 
three times and a bill has passed the House 
three times, but the bill as reported in this 
conference report never passed the House 
until the conference report was adopted by 
it the other day and it has never passed 
the Senate. 

“There is a provision in the bill as re- 
ported by the conference for leasing and 
for selling coal lands in the United States 
under certain conditions, but as far as the 
sale of coal lands under this bill is con- 
cerned there is no material difference from 
existing law. There is a difference from 
the wording of the law, but the result will 
be no change whatever. 

“The Secretary of the Interior, through 
the Geological Survey, has made an exami- 
nation of all coal lands withdrawn from 
entry, and if the examination is not made 
at the time a citizen of the United States 
desires to enter coal land, a request is 
made for an examination for the purpose 
of determining the value per acre of said 
land. When the Geological Survey makes 
a report upon the value of the land, then if 
the entryman desires to purchase at the 
valuation reported by the Geological Sur- 
vey he has a right, or he and his associates, 
to enter 640 acres of coal land and purchase 
the same, provided the price per acre is 
agreed upon. But it is not mandatory 
upon the Secretary of the Interior that the 
price fixed by the Geological Survey shall 
ke paid for the coal land. As I stated to 
the Senator from Nevada, I know of com- 
promises that have been made and the 
lands have 


Sena- 


been purchased. 
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“We do not want to deceive ourselves in 
relation to this provision. It simply means 
that if the Secretary of the Interior does 
not want to sell any coal lands in the 
United States they are not going to be 
sold any more than they are today. 

“I remember very well when the leasing 
system was first talked of in the United 
States. I was positive at that time that if 
the policy were proposed and there was 
opposition to it the domain of the Western 
States would be withdrawn and withheld 
from development until the people of those 
states yielded to a leasing system as de- 
manded by the heads of some of the bu- 
reaus of the Interior Department. I was 
told that that would be the policy if it 
took 20 years to bring it about; and that 
was 12 years ago. 

“I would prefer to say to my people: 
‘Bear your burdens a little longer; there is 
help coming.’ I have not any doubt but 
that we could pass through the Senate of 
the United States today a bill giving to the 
states of the Union all the public lands in 
the states. I doubt very much whether 
such a bill could pass the House, but the 
sentiment in favor of it is growing, and 
when the people of the United States under- 
stand what the people of the West have 
passed through for the last 15 or 20 years 
I have too much confidence in the good 
judgment and absolute justice of the Amer- 
ican people to think for a minute that they 
will not rectify the wrongs done.” 


NATURAL GAS ORDER MAY BE 
MODIFIED IN MIDDLE WEST 


The United States Fuel Administration has 
under consideration an application for the 
modification of an order issued by it on De- 
cember 12, limiting the supply of natural gas 
to be furnished during the winter months 
to various communities in Ohio and Indiana. 
A hearing on the question was held in Pitts- 
burgh, but no decision was reached, because 
the officials of the company, through whose 
mains the supply flows, were unprepared to 
give an approximate estimate of the amount 
of the surplus supply which they claim to have 
at present, under the prevailing - weather 
conditions. 

The Reserve Natural Gas Company of West 
Virginia supplies the Logan Natural Gas & 
Fuel Company of Ohio, which carries and dis- 
tributes: this supply across the state, and de- 
livers in turn to the Central Indina Gas 
Company and other Indinana companies for 
distribution in that state. 

The hearing held in Pittsburgh was called 
at the request of the Logan and the Central 
Indiana companies, who asked for a modifi- 
cation of the order issued by the Fuel .\d- 
ministration on December 12, which directe:] 
the discontinuance of supply during the. winter 
to consumers classified in a lower class than 


Class III, unless otherwise ordered. Classes 
i, II, and III include domestic and other 
uses defined as most essential. 

This order was the result of a hearing held 
at the Fuel Administration in Washington on 
December 10. At that hearing it was con- 
ceded that the supply was inadequate during 
winter weather to meet the demands made 
upon it. 

A decision in the matter was not reached 
at the Pittsburgh hearing, because the Logan 
Company officials were unable to give an ap- 
proximate estimate of the amount of the 
surplus supply, which they claim to have avail- 
able at present. Such an estimate is readily 
obtainable, and the officials have agreed to 
furnish approximate figures on the existing 
average surplus within a few days. While 
they declared that their surplus is sufficient 
to furnish a restricted supply to certain in- 
dustries classed lower than Class III, it was 
pointed out that estimates of the probable 
amount of surplus should be prepared before 
details in connection with modification of the 
order can be decided. 

Among those at the conference were the 
State Fuel Administrator of West Virginia, 
the Public Service Commissioner of Indiana, 
and numerous city officials from various com- 
munities in Indiana. 


Tin.—The tin situation in this country con- 
tinues inactive and unsettled, caused mainly by 
the large stocks in the hands of the Govern- 
ment and of large consumers, and the restric- 
tions on imports, except ore purchases by do- 
mestic smelters. 

In this country there are at present two 
companies prospecting tin deposits—one in 
Rockbridge County, Va., and the other in the 
Black Hills, S. Dak. The Virginia deposit, 
which was tied up in a legal tangle, was 
commandeered by the War Department, and 
later turned over to a Boston company to 
develop. Work was started about the first 
of October, 1918, to clean out some of the 
old workings, and was still under way at last 
report. 

Near Hill City, S. Dak., the Cowboy mine, 
formerly owned by the Harney Park Com- 
pany, was acquired by a St. Louis company 
about two years ago, and the work of un- 
watering the old shaft was begun. Financial 
difficulties caused the work to be suspended 
for a time, but it was recently reported again 
under way. 

Gold—With reduced purchasing value of 
the dollar most of the gold mines of the 
country have suffered rather severely. They 
have found difficulty in meeting the high 
wage scale in force at the metal camps; their 
operations have consequently been curtailed, 
and their profits have diminished. Gold mines 
have, however, a free market for their product, 
snd any improvement in the labor situation is 
likely to be reflected in increased production of 
gold. 
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GOVERNMENT AID FOR GOLD 
MINING IS DISAPPROVED 


Reporting to the Secretary of the Treasury 
on the gold situation, the committee headed 
by Albert Strauss submitted the following 
finding : 

On November 2, 1918, your predecessor ap- 
pointed the undersigned a committee to inves- 
tigate present conditions in the gold mining 
industry and to study the problem carefully 
and thoroughly with a view to definitely as- 
certaining all the difficulties confronting gold 
production and submitting suggestions of sane 
and sound methods of relief. 

The nature of the problem submitted to the 
committee was well stated in the letter of 
Secretary McAdoo to Delegate Sulzer of 
Alaska, under date of June 10, 1918, to which 
reference has been made in almost all resolu- 
tions or discussions of the subject since that 
time. That letter is reproduced herewith. 

At that time the war was at its height and 
there was every prospect of a prolonged war. 
Contrary to the belief apparently entertained 
in many quarters, the structure of banking 
credit in any country during war time does 
not depend very much, if at all, on the amount 
of gold that can be made available as a reserve 
for that structure. Undoubtedly the rise in 
prices in this country since 1914 is to a great 
extent due to the heavy importations of gold 
during 1915 and 1916, but it does not follow 
that the expart of a corresponding amount of 
gold at the present time would operate to 
bring down prices. As a matter of fact it is 
the judgment of this committee that it would 
not so operate until we have reached or ap- 
proached normal peace conditions. In time of 
peace the gold reserve is undoubtedly an im- 
portant factor in controlling the credit struc- 
ture but in time of war that structure is de- 
termined by other causes. This distinction is 
sometimes overlooked and much inaccurate 
thinking is due to this oversight. Under war 
conditions the imperative necessity of the Gov- 
ernment for the production of war essentials 
determines government expenditure, and this 
expenditure cannot be modified to meet the 
banking needs of the country; on the con- 
trary, the banking policies of the country must 
conform to the fiscal policy of the Govern- 
ment. Under these circumstances, the only 
way in which the expansion of banking credits 
can be checked is by a reduction of civil de- 
mands to correspond with the expanding needs 
for government expenditure. The credit saved 
through this reduction of civil demands be- 
comes available to the Government through 
the purchase of government securities, or 
through the payment of taxes. To the extent 
to which such saving and resulting investment 
does not take place, government obligations 
must be taken by the banks, giving rise to 
credits to the Government which create addi- 
tional purchasing power for the use of 
the Government. This additional purchasing 


power, in turn, compe‘es with the demands of 
private individuals, driving up prices against 
the Government and against the civil consumer 
and ultimately impairs the individual’s pur- 
chasing power to an amount roughly equiva- 
lent to the impairment that might better have 
been brought about through voluntary saving. 
The credit structure thus erected depends in- 
evitably upon government needs and upon the 
willingness and ability of the community to 
impose upon itself voluntary restraint in ex- 
penditure. In other words, the structure will 
be high if the community fails to save. 

The results in saving achieved in the United 
States were remarkable but no program of 
saving can be instantly put into effect and the 
expansion of the credit structure that took 
place under these circumstances was inevitable 
and could not have been controlled through 
any reduction in the gold reserve. 

This being so and a long war being be- 
lieved in prospect, it was important to main- 
tain a strong gold reserve in order that there 
might be no impairment of confidence in the 
convertibility of our currency and in our abil- 
ity ultimately to settle any international in- 
debtedness in gold. 

The cessation of hostilities has radically 
changed the situation, and, with the change in 
the situation, any need of particular effort to 
promote or stimulate our gold production 
which may have existed has ceased. There is 
now no danger of an impairment of confi- 
dence. The dimensions of our financial prob- 
lems are becoming clear and we know that we 
can, without permanent strain, meet any finan- 
cial requirement the Government will be will- 
ing to assume. Some further expansion of 
credit may result from our expenditures for 
demobilization and readjustment, but we can 
look forward to a comparatively early con- 
traction of our credit structure with the at- 
tending circumstances of a free gold market 
and a gold reserve that shall once more per- 
form its normal function of regulating credit 
conditions. That movement will, we believe, 
be both preceded and accompanied by lower 
commodity prices. 

Under these circumstances there is in our 
opinion no need for artificial stimulation of 
gold production. Not only has any need there- 
for passed, but there have come into operation 
causes that will in due time restore all indus- 
try, including the mining of gold, to a normal 
basis. Gold mining will then become again 
normally profitable and respond automatically 
to normal stimuli. 

It is therefore the judgment of this com- 
mittee that no steps should be taken by the 
Government to stimulate or promote the pro- 
duction of gold. 

The representatives of the gold mining in- 
terests very properly based their suggestions 
for relief on the public necessity for a larger 
production of gold and not on the hardships 
suffered by them as parties interested in an 
industry in which the margin of profit had 
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been rapidly shrinking, and in many cases had 
entirely disappeared or been turned into a loss. 
They recognized that such diminishing profits 
and such ‘losses were inevitable under the 
shifting conditions of war, and that merely as 
producers they had no better claim to relief 
than any other section of the community suf- 
fering a reduction of profits or incurring 
losses under the changing incidence of war 
conditions. 

In the course of its consideration of the 
subject referred to it, this committee has con- 
ferred with a committee appointed by the 
American Gold Conference held at Reno in 
August, 1918, under the presidency of Gover- 
nor Emmet D. Boyle, of Nevada; it has had 
the benefit of the very complete survey of the 
conditions of the gold mining industry con- 
tained in the report dated October 30, 1918, of 
the committee appointed by the Secretary of 
the Interior to study the gold situation, of 
which Hennen Jennings, Esq., was chairman; 
and of the report dated November 29, 1918, 
of the Gold Production Committee appointed 
by the Commissioners of the British Treasury 
under the chairmanship of Lord Inchcape ; 
they have conferred with or secured the views 
of Prof. Irving Fisher and other eminent econ- 
omists, besides which they have had referred 
to them a considerable volume of correspond- 
ence expressing widely varying views which 
had been received by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Director of the Mint. 

It is interesting. to note that the British 
Treasury Committee arrived at the same con- 
clusion as that which we have reached. 

We cannot refrain from expressing gratifi- 
cation at the substantial unanimity of opinion 
among those whose position or experience 
entitles their views to respectful consideration 
against suggested measures of relief that 
would have had a tendency to undermine or 
upset our standards of value. 

The report is signed by: Albert Strauss, 
Edwin F. Gay, Raymond T. Baker, Emmet D. 
Boyle and Pope Yeatman. 


TIDEWATER SHIPMENTS NO LONGER 
MUST GO THROUGH EXCHANGE 


The issuance of a formal order, effective 
after February 28, suspending an: order re- 
quiring shipments of coal to tidewater to go 
through the Tidewater Coal Exchange, and 
also suspending an order prohibiting recon- 
signments of coal was announced February 
21 by the United States Fuel Administration. 
Notice was given on February 17 that this 
order would be issued. 

Suspension of the Fuel Administration re- 
quirements compelling shippers to operate 
through Tidewater Exchange in nowise affect 
the continued operation of the Tidewater Coal 
Exchange through any voluntary arrange- 
ments made by shippers and the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. 


The order directs “that the order dated No- 
vember 6, 1917, entitled ‘Order relative to 
tidewater transshipment of coal at Hampton 
Roads, Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, 
and for the employment of and cooperation 
with the Tidewater Coal Exchange, as a com- 
mon agency to facilitate trans-shipment and to 
reduce delays in the use of coal cars and coal! 
carrying vessels,’ and the order of said Ad- 
ministrator dated January 31, 1919, prohibiting 
the shipment of coal for reconsignment, be, 
and each of said orders and the operation ind 
effect thereof, is hereby suspended, until! other 
or further order in the premises by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the United states 
Fuel Administrator, or other agency created 
by the President under said Act, in respect to 
all coal sold, shipped or distributed after Feb- 
ruary 28, 1919.” 


TO INVESTIGATE NATURAL 
GAS SITUATION OF ARKANSAS 


At a meeting of representatives of those 
interested in the natural gas situation in the 
state of Arkansas, the United States Fuel 
Administration announced that it would be 
very glad to cooperate in an endeavor to as- 
certain the exact facts concerning the situa- 
tion in that state. The assistance of the Bu- 
reau of Mines and the Geological Survey 
has been asked in placing at the disposal of 
the Fuel Administration some of their ex- 
perts to serve on a board of investigation. 

The conference was the result of the adop- 
tion of resolutions by the Arkansas Gas Users’ 
Associations at Little Rock. In connection 
with the allegations made in the resolutions, 
it was decided that an investigation be made 
upon the following lines: 

First—Whether the Arkansas Natural Gas 
Company has made and is making reasonable 
efforts to obtain and maintain an adequate 
supply of gas (this to involve the question 
of the relations with other companies. in 
so far as it relates to the amounts of gas 
obtainable from them or to be delivered to 
them). 

Second.—The adequacy of the distribution 
system of the company considered in connec- 
tion with the business offering to the distribu- 
tion lines and the density of population of 
territory served. 

Third—Whether the company has used and 
is using due diligence to maintain its prop- 
erty in reasonably good operative condition, 
and is the line of reasonably good construction. 

Fourth—What is the probable life of the 
territory from which the Arkansas Company 
is now drawing its supply, and are wasteful 
methods being practiced in that field, and by 
whom? 

The conference was attended by officials of 
the Arkansas Gas Company, also by the state 
fuel administrator of Arkansas and his execu- 
tive secretary, and by the secretary of the 
Gas Users’ Association. 
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SENATOR HENDERSON 
Who made a strenuous effort to put through the 
potash bill ang who now is urging the War Trade 
Board to restrict potash imports. 


J. O. LEWIS NAMED CHIEF 
PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGIST 


J. O. Lewis, superintendent of the petroleum 
experiment station at Bartlesville, Okla., has 
been appointed chief petroleum technologist 
of the Bureau of Mines, Department of the 
Interior, in place of Chester Naramore, who 
has resigned from the government service to 
join the Union Petroleum Company, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Naramore joined the petroleum divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Mines September 26, 
1916, and on January 1, 1917, was placed in 
charge of the entire petroleum work, suc- 
ceeding W. A. Williams. 

In addition to being the executive officer of 
the petroleum division during a time of war 
when the demands on the petroleum industry 
were larger than ever before, Mr. Naramore 
saw overseas service as a representative of 
the United States Shipping Board and Fuel 
Administration, and held conferences with 
the allied nations at London, Paris and Rome 
on an adequate supply of petroleum for all 
the allies. The results of this work are said 
to have been a factor in the winning of the 
war. 

Mr. Lewis, his successor, is a graduate of 
Stanford University in the class of 1909. 


After graduation he worked in the geologic 
department of the Associated Oil Company of 
California, during which time he made a study 
of the oil operations in the California field as 
well as in the Calgary fields of Canada during 
19.4. Mr. Lewis came to the government 
service on October 1, 1914, and served as oil 
and gas inspector at Muskogee, Okla., for one 
year. After that he was transferred to the 
Bureau of Mines staff, where he continued his 
investigation in behalf of the industry. On 
January 1, 1918, he was transferred as super- 
intendent of the petroleum experiment station 
at Bartlesville, which position he held until 
his appointment as chief petroleum technol- 
ogist. He is the author of a number of pub- 
lications of interest to the petroleum industry, 
such as Bulletins 134, “The Use of Mud- 
Laden Fluid in Oil and Gas Wells,” and 148, 
“Methods of Increasing the Recovery of Oil 
from Wells,” and Technical Paper 130, “Un- 
derground Wastes in Oil and Gas Fields and 
Methods of Prevention.” 

Mr. Lewis will be succeeded at Bartlesville 
by W. P. Dykema, petroleum engineer of the 
bureau. 


DISPOSAL OF GOVERNMENT’S 
NITRATE IS DECIDED UPON 


A meeting for the purpose of taking up 
the matter of the disposition of surplus stocks 
of sodium nitrate in this country was held 
in the office of the director of sales and 
was attended by a representative of the War 
Trade Board, a representative of the War 
Industries Board, and Nitrate Committee, and 
representatives of the sales office. 

It developed at this meeting that the Gov- 
ernment has a surplus of approximately 226,- 
000 tons of sodium nitrate in the United States 
and 120,000 tons in Chile. It was decided that 
the importers should dispose of the surplus 
in this country and that the Government 
should endeavor to dispose of the surplus in 
Chile to foreign interests. A cemmittee was 
appointed by the Nirtate Committee to draw 
up an offer to the Government to buy the 
surplus nitrate, the Government to allow them 
a certain fixed amount per ton to cover cost 
of selling. 

The operation outlined is simply a continua- 
tion of the method under which the consumers 
have obtained sodium nitrate through the im- 
porters since November, 1917. The same im- 
porters who brough the sodium nitrate into 
the country for distribution to consumers are 
now disposing of the surplus on exactly the 
same basis as previously outlined by the War 
Industries and War Trade Boards. The im- 
porters, who will have the responsibility for 
the sale of the surplus, are still held out of 
the primary market for shipment to the United 
States pending the distribution and sale of 
this surplus, or until import restrictions are 
removed by the signing of peace. 
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PERKIN MEDAL AWARDED 
TO DR. FREDERICK G. COTTRELL 


Dr. Frederick G. Cottrell, Chief Metallurgist 
of the Bureau of Mines, Department of the 
Interior, has been presented with the Perkin 
medal for distinguished service in chemical 
research, Dr. Cottrell, in accepting the honor, 
outlined certain investigations now being un- 
dertaken by the Metallurgical Division of the 
bureau, which, if successful, will result in a 
real revolution in the fundamental industries 
of the country. 

Dr. Cottrell, in telling the chemists of this 
important work, said in part: 

“When, at the suggestion of Sir William 
Ramsay, the British Admiralty first studied 
the possible use of helium for balloon pur 
poses they felt that the expense of production 
would be prohibitive. First, on account of the 
great scarcity of the element and the very 


great dilution in which it was found in the 
atmosphere (1 vol. in 250,000) and in other 
gases; and, second, because of the expense of 
the processes of separation then known to 
the Admiralty. 

‘When this information came to the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines it was remembered that 
some of the <6 gases of Kansas had been 
found by Dr. P. Cady, of the University 
of Kansas to over 1 per. cent of helium 
in them. The separation of helium from these 
gases could best be accomplished by the same 
eeneral processes of liquifaction and distilla- 
tion as are used to separate air into its nitro- 
gen and oxygen for industrial purposes. 

“It so happened that the Metallurgical: Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Mines had been making 
a study of these processes in the hopes of 
finding a way to sufficiently cheapen the pro- 
duction of oxygen from the air to allow its 
general use in metallurgical furnaces and 
other large scale chemical and industrial oper- 
ations. If this were possible it would work a 
real revolution in these fundamental indus- 
tries. Take, for instance, the smelting indus- 
try alone. We now concentrate everything 
that goes into the furnace (coke, ore, fluxes, 
etc.) except the oxygen of the air, which we 
add with four times its volume of inert nitro- 
gen and thus undo much of the effect of the 
concentration of the other constituents. If 
we could use pure oxygen, or more concen- 
trated air, a great saving could be effected. 
and we could do in combustion furnaces much 
which is now only possible in the electric fur- 
nace. 

“One of the processes which the Bureau 
had felt had much promise in this direction 
had not, up to this time, received any large 
scale development, but now these facts were 
all called to the attention of our army and 
navy, who immediately jointly appropriated 
first $100,000, and afterwards further sums 
now aggregating over $1,000,000, for trying 
out the project not only along the line of the 
new process but also parallel therewith by the 
older and better known processes as well, and 
entrusted the general direction of this work 
to the Bureau of Mines. 

“The plants on the older processes are al- 
ready producing helium in large quantities, 
and the one on the new and what it is hoped 
may prove several times more economic basis, 
is just about to have its practical production 
test. 

“Tf it fulfills anticipations, its significance is 
far wider than the production of helium, for 
it will open the possibility of oxygen in quan- 
tities at costs undreamed of by most chemists 
and metallurgists.” 


Alaskan Assessment Work 


The House, on February 17, passed the 


resolution suspending assessment work in 
Alaska until January 1, 1920. 
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POTASH BILL CAUGHT IN LEGISLATIVE 
JAM DURING LAST DAYS OF SESSION 


Senator Henderson’s potash bill died 
with the Sixty-fiftn Congress. The bili 
came before ihe Senate on tne call of the 
calendar but .Senaior Walsh objected to 
its consideration on the ground that it 1s 
too important to pass witnout deliberate 
consideration. 

After hearing the opinions of the repre- 
sentatives ot tne domestic potash pro- 
ducers, the Senate Commiutiee on Munes 
and Mining reported tavorably Senator 
Hendersons bili providing tor a lcensing 
syscem. ‘The plan is designed to sateguard 
tne domestic 1idustry tor two years in the 
expectation that by that time 1t would be 
abie to meet foreign competition without 
tariff protection. 

Limitations have been placed on price and 
not more than one-third of the appropria- 
tion is to be expended in any one fiscal year. 

Nathan H. Gellert, of Philadelphia, made 
the following statement to the committee: 

“The blast furnace has been mentioned as 
a source of potash. It perhaps holds one 
of the most unique positions in potash 
manufacture in that it is at the present 
time perhaps the largest producer of pot- 
ash without getting anything from it. You 
do not have>to change the blast-furnace 
operation to manufacture potash, because 
investigations carried on by us indicate 
that every blast furnace we have ever had 
anything to do with is making potash now. 
It is merely a question of collecting the 
potash that is made. Heretofore the blast 
furnaces have realized the necessity of 
cleaning gases and have installed various 
wet systems of cleaning the gas. These 
systems are highly expensive, and they are 
figured in as fixed charges in the cost of 
operating the furnace and furnish no by- 
product. Dr. Cottrell, of the Bureau of 
Mines, several years ago invented a process 
for collecting dust and fumes from smoke 
and gases. This process has been devel- 
oped with a good deal of success for the 
elimination of the dust nuisance in cement 
plants and the consequent recovery of pot- 
ash. 

“The first three precipitators of that type 
to be used in blast furnace work are now 
under process of construction. While there 
has been no big work in the collection of 
potash by the dry system, two blast fur- 
naces are already installing these units. 
Our investigation on these blast furnaces 
shows that there is a possible recovery, 
with a 200-ton furnace, of a ton of potash 
when it runs on basic iron; 2 tons of potash 
when it runs on spiegel; and 3 tons of 
potash, approximately, when it runs on 
ferromanganese—that is, per day. 


“We have conducted experiments with 
four precipitators in actual running on a 
semicommiercial scale, which indicates that 
we can recover a dust running as high as 


29 per cent of KO, which is higher in pot- 


ash than material directly from the Alsa- 
tian mines. It is necessary to clean the 
gases; the gases are all inflammable and 
contain a large amount, in the form of gas, 
of the coke put in the blast furnace. It is 
no small factor of economy in iron manu- 
facture, the cleaning of gases by the wet 
process, because of lack of byproducts, and 
it reduces the temperature of the gas and 
consequently there is a tremendous loss of 
money -because of the lack of byproduct 
and less of sensible heat. If you can clean 
the gases in their hot, dry condition, you 
keep all of that heat. We have several 
blast-furnace men watching very carefully 
and eagerly the work we are now doing in 
Dunbar, from the American Manganese 
Manufacturing Co., and also some work 
which we are doing in Alabama. Our men 
are down there now investigating some of 
the blast furnaces every day. 

“Our preliminary investigations, while we 
have not checked them, indicate that some 
of those ores run 1% per cent of potash, or 
nearly seven times as much as some of the 
northern ores. It would be extremely diffi- 
cult to figure out what it cost to produce 
potash in a blast furnace. You could not 
charge up the potash with any of the actual 
cost. It is necessary to clean the gas, in- 
dependent of the potash, and our figures 
still are not conclusive, because they are 
not based on actual large commercial oper- 
ation; our figures indicate it would not 
cost any more to use a precipitator than 
to wash the gas with water. Therefore, 
you can really say that the potash costs the 
iron producer nothing. 

“It will be extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, however, to interest the blast- 
furnace operator in the installation of a 
potash-collecting device unless he feels— 
because there is an element of risk in it— 
that he will get a rapid and large remu- 
neration when once the industry is started. 
once his initial investment has been paid 
off, and he is operating it, and it becomes 
just an everyday affair with him, and when 
the market, after five years, becomes 
purely a competitive one with the foreign 
market, you will have established perhaps 
the only source of potash that can be sold 
at an extremely cheap price, and even pro- 
duce potash at a price lower than anv price 
Germany can set on its own potash. 

“Now, the ores in this country, those that 
we have examined, indicate that the blast 
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furnace alone, if every blast furnace in the 
country became a collector of potash, could 
supply practically the entire needs of the 
country. It is not possible, of course, to 
figure that every blast furnace in the coun- 
try will become a collector of potash, but 
between the cement mills and the blast 
furnaces you will have a source of potash 
that can readily compete, after it has been 
established, with the German potash. The 
blast furnace, of course, produces its pot- 
ash at practically nothing; the cement mill, 
of course, produces potash at a cost, as the 
charge of the collection must be put 
against the potash. 

“We have some people who are very 
much interested in blast furnaces, people 
very much interested in installing precipi- 
tators. When the armistice was signed 
there was practically no market for potash, 
and we have offered 125 tons of dust con- 
taining 12 per cent of potash for sale, and 
we cannot find a market for it, although 
we know potash is needed in the country. 
When this market was entirely broken up, 
these blast-furnace operators simply said, 


‘Well, let’s wait; let us see... What do you 
think potash is going to be selling for?’ 
Well, it is impossible to estimate. I told 


them that perhaps it might go as low as $i 
a unit, and they are not interested—$1 a 
unit, with the risk of the cost of the in- 
vestment; and while we have not proven 
that this precipitator can do the work, it 
seems it can, but yet there is enough ele- 
ment of risk and they will not put up the 
money.” 

W. E. Sharp, of Lincoln, Nebr., in the 
course of his testimony said: 

“What the effect might be in event this 
or some similar measure were not enacted 
I could not tell. The potash companies do 
not want to liquidate, as do the manganese, 
chrome, and pyrites. Sometimes when you 
are in the middle of a stream, you find it is 
about as far to turn around and go back as 
it is to go on. American potash producers 
have invested almost $50,000,000 in their in- 
dustry, and believe they need but two or 
three years to reach a basis that will en- 
able them to compete with German potash. 
To turn back and liquidate would cost the 
Government almost $50,000,000; yet the 
Government by safeguarding the. industry 
temporarily can enable it to become in two 
or three years a permanent one, supplying 
our entire domestic demand, and rendering 
our country entirely independent of for- 
eign potash. 

“If those are called, the potash goes into 
the market. If the American plants now 
facing bankruptcy are wrecked by war- 
prisoner Germany potash, it means that 


next year we are in such position that we 
will have to buy the foreign potash almost 
exclusively, and when that time has come 
and the industry is killed in this country, 
then who will say what the price is going 


to be? How much can the foreigner raise 
the price? And who will say, if we get 
into another war, where we will get the 
potash if the American potash-reduction 
plant; are now destroyed? 

“Therefore, they ought to be kept in ex- 
istence and the industry stabilized under 
the provisions of this potash bill. 

“American potash producers do not want 
to ask for liquidation; we just ask to live, 
just to be safeguarded two years until our 
plants are on a basis to successfully meet 
German competition. 

“And I want to know if that isn’t the 
true American spirit? We have not asked 
for any assistance from the Government in 
financing these plants, although the Gov- 
ernment went out, as you know, to the 
coast and put in a plant itself to help re- 
cover kelp potash because of its necessi- 
ties. We simply say to you gentlemen that 
we want you to allow us to produce potash 
and live until we are established with our 
industry.” 

Senator Henderson, in opening the hearing, 
said, in part. 

“This committee is here to inquire into the 
possibilities of an independent American 
potash production. In a general way we have 
assimilated the doctrine that Germany, and 
only Germany, can produce the potash which 
this country requires. We know, in a general 
way, that potash is an absolute essential for 
the production of cotton, on which the world 
largely depends for its clothing. In a general 
way we know that on potash we rely for the 
full capacity of our soil’s agricultural pro- 
duction. Also, in a general way, we know 
that on potash we depend for our war-time 
ammunitions, and that there would be no 
shrapnel or high explosives without it. We 
know that potash is a most necessary ingre- 
dient in the process of gold production. We 
shall expect you gentlemen to inform us in- 
timately with the uses of potash in all of these 
directions. 

“Generally, we are informed that on account 
of the dire need of potash, American in- 
genuity has to some extent met the situation. 
We know that the Geological Survey, the 
Bureau of Mines, and the Bureau of Soils 
have investigated the potash possibilities of 
the country, and have paved the way for 
a domestic production. We understand that 
the refuse from sugar mills, blast furnaces, 
and cement plants contain a large quantity 
of potash which can be saved against the 
needs of the country. We know that at 
Searles Lake, and in Nebraska, in Utah, and 
elsewhere, there exist immense deposits of 
potash in varying form. We understand that 
all of these can be sufficiently developed to 
a point where the United States will be de- 
pendent on no one for its potash, and we 
hope you gentlemen may point the way. 

“We have been informed that some millions 
have been invested with a view to domestic 
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production of potash. A large part of this 
money was spent on account of our war-time 
necessities, but it appears we have an oppor- 
tunity to save this money from being checked 
off as a war waste, and redeem it for the 
victories of peace. 

“There are at present at this hearing rep- 
resentatives of all of the potash producers of 
the country. At least, all of the industries 
producing potash have their representatives 
here. The Government experts are also here. 
The committee would like to hear from you 
all. I will say that it was an occasion for 
amazement to me to learn that Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Illinois, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, Ne- 
braska, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin and Utah were potash-producing states. 
Certainly where there are so many of our 
states, and in such widely distributed locali- 
ties, in which potash can be produced, it is 
the part of wisdom to foster the industry, and 
rear it jealously. We must have the chemical 
If it can be produced in this country, we 
should do it, and we look to you gentlemen 
to point the way. 

“Congress should be informed of conditions 
in this regard; we should know exactly where 
and why we need it; we should know where 
and how it can be obtained in this country, 
and at what cost, and we should do all in our 
power to render, America independent of the 
world, so far. as potash is concerned.” ., 


Coal Loadings 


A report has been received by the Director 
General from the car service section of the 
Railroad Administration on the quantity of 
coal of all kinds loaded by roads for the week 
ended February 1, 1919, as compared with the 
same period of 1918. A summary follows: 


1919. 1918. 
Total cars, bituminous...... 139,947 168,064 
Total cars, anthracite........ 35,465 34,825 
Total cars, lignite.......... 3,276 4,658 


Grand total of all cars, coal.. 178,688 207,547 


A summary of reports for week ended Feb- 
ruary 8, 1919, as compared with the same 
period of 1918, based on actual reports from 
most roads, but with the results of some 
roads estimated, follows: 


1919. 1918. 
Total cars, bituminous...... 134,039 179,069 
Total cars, anthracite........ 28,112 31,626 
Total cars, lignite.......... 3,565 5,172 


Grand total of all cars, coal.. 165,716 215,867 


COPPER SITUATION DISCUSSED 
BEFORE SECRETARY OF LABOR 


As a result of conferences between officials 
of the Department of Labor and delegates 
representing the workers in the copper indus- 
try of Montana, Utah and Arizona, the men 
have appointed a permanent joint conference 
committee, which is empowered to confer with 
the managers of the industry with a view to 
establishing a working agreement for the deli- 
cate period of readjustment on a peace basis. 

The men adopted resolutions urging Con- 
yress to pass such legislation authorizing gov- 
ernment aid as will furnish long term credits 
to facilitate resumption of our export trade 
in raw materials, agricultura] products and 
manufactured goods, and recommending to 
Secretaries Baker and Daniels to hold the 
copper stocks they have on hand for the 
army and navy. 

In the opinion of Labor Department offi- 
cials, the most important result @f the con- 
ference has been to promote a spirit of co- 
operation between the owners and employees 
in the industry. John D. Ryan, president of 
the Copper Export Association, met the men, 
and without reserve laid his cards on the 
table, revealing to the men the critical situa- 
tion in the industry, which must result in 
a complete shutdown of the mines and smel- 
ters unless through mutual assistance of em- 
ployers and workers the business can be 
tided over the next few months. The men 
presented the serious condition of unemploy- 
ment prevailing in the copper districts. 

The’ men returned to their respective dis- 
tricts to lay the facts before their fellow 
workmen. No definite agreement was made, 
because the labor delegation had no legisla- 
tion or treaty powers, but was invited to 
Washington by the Secretary of Labor simply 
to learn the actual condition in the industry. 
Having done so, they will report to their 
principals and convey the desire of the Gov- 
ernment that they await with forbearance 
the passing of the temporary crisis, in the 
full and reasonable expectation that condi- 
tions will be remedied in the near future. 

During their stay in Washington, the labor 
men interviewed the senators and representa- 
tives of their respective states, and have 
recommended to them the passage of laws 
extending financial aid to banks and trust 
companies for the purpose of helping Ameri- 
can industries. They also called on Mr. 
Burleson, Postmaster General, to urge him 
to enter the market for copper products for 
use in the wires and cables under his control. 

The Department of Labor was represented 
in the conference by Secretary Wilson, Felix 
Frankfurter and H. L. Kerwin, assistants to 
the secretary, and Hywel Davies, Federal 
Labor Administrator for Arizona. Eugene 
Meyer, Jr., represented the Treasury De- 
partment. 
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MEETING COAL’S IMMEDIATE NEED 


By GEorGE 


The coal trade wants to be profitable; for 
the first time in its history, it had an opportu- 
nity—while the war lasted. It has had a taste 
of what it means to make a profit on every 
ton of coal produced even though it had the 
annoying experience of handing over a bigger 
portion of that profit to the Government in 
form of taxes. Nevertheless it knows now 
what it means to make money. It wants to 
continue to make money. 

But with the passing of the war which cre- 
ated demands larger than the supply, the coal 
trade is confronted by the inherent difficulties 
of its position. Operators know today that 
the production, or at least the potential pro- 
duction, is larger than the market can absorb. 
In seeking a profit it is confronting the tower- 
ing difficulty of trying either to persuade the 
unnecessary mines to retire, or to persuade 
those mines, if they continue in existence, to 
cut their production down to a point where 
the market can readily absorb the coal that is 
produced. This is almost an insuperable task. 

But if that is not done—if production is 
not cut to a point where it equals exactly the 
demands of the country—the coal industry 
is facing destruction as a result of too active 
competition. 

Standing at a point where insolvency seems 
to face it in either direction it turns, the coal 
ndustry is in a mood to try almost any kind 
of an experiment which will bring reasonable 
safety out of the present situation. 

To one who stands on the side line and 
watches the method of procedure the situation 
seems to be about as follows: The coal trade 
made a certain amount of money during the 
war. This money is in part available to the 
coalmen to spend in some way. They can dis- 
sipate these accumulated earnings by fierce 
and riotous competition which will have the 
virtue—if it is a virtue—of returning it in cut 
prices today to the people from whom, by the 
process of high prices, it was taken a short 
while ago. 

The alternative method is to invest a part 
of this money in the-maintenance of associa- 
tions which shall try to bring the coal men 
into a mood for cooperation, through which 
not only the old money may be retained but 
new money added to it. 

he: question before the trade is whether 
this alternative method can succeed. There- 
fore the question is: Is this not merely a 
new and modern method of losing the money 
which was accumulated as profit during a 
flurry in the trade? 

Before the industry goes on any kind of a 
debauch in the matter of expenditures it would 
seem worth while to sit down calmly and 
reason the situation out by starting at the very 
fundamentals of the industry and coming 
thereby to understand the position in which 
the trade finds itself. 


H. CusHING 


The essence of the law of supply and de- 
mand is that the price of a commodity shall 
fluctuate between profit and loss in direct re- 
sponse to whether the commodity itself ex- 
ceeds or falls short of the demand. That is, 
if the supply exceeds the demand then it is 
a buyer’s market. In such a time by shopping 
among over-zealous producers the buyer with 
an order to place usually succeeds in getting 
a rock-bottom figure. This in the end results 
in unprofitable business for the producer. 

But if the demand exceeds the supply, as it 
did recently in coal, exactly the opposite thing 
occurs. Anxious buyers bid against each other 
for the insufficient supply and contrive to put 
up the prices upon themselves to the resultant 
profit of the producer. 

The present fact in coal is that there are 
about seven thousand shipping mines. How- 
ever, there is about business enough to keep 
four thousand five hundred shipping mines in 
operation. Therefore when there are seven 
thousand possible sellers trying to divide 
among themselves the business which only 
four thousand five hundred mines can easily 
satisfy, the present situation in coal is per- 
fectly obvious and, indeed, unavoidable. It is 
toward that destructive level of prices which 
must ultimately terminate in the elimination 
of the weaker mines. 

Of course, the situation could readily be 
solved and the industry could be put upon a 
profitable basis if a convention could be held 
in which the situation was described and in 
which the twenty-five hundred unnecessary 
mines could be persuaded to shut up shop and 
go into’ some other business. But few busi- 
ness men can be argued into an abandonment 
of a business enterprise in which they have 
invested money. 

And, since all coal mines are unwilling to go 
through the experience which is necessary to 
eliminate the weak sisters-forcefully from the 
business, it has been considered expedient to 
undertake a sort of cooperative movement in 
the trade. 

The minute he facts are presented and that 
proposal is put forward it becomes apparent 
that the real purpose of cooperation is in some 
way to nullify the law of supply and demand 
and thereby to give a price to all operators 
which is profitable to all of them, notwith- 
standing the fact that the number of mines in 
existence is 50 per cent in excess of the num- 
ber that is actually required. 

With that frank statement of the obvious 
purpose of cooperation made, some funda- 
mental questions are raised about the proper 
relations between the industry and the public, 
especially as that public is represented by its 
government. 

In all of those courts which have been 
called upon to interpret our anti-trust laws, 
the common definition of restraint of trade 
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has been the ability of producers or merchants 
by any device to influence the price of any 
commodity to the whole people. 

That is, if there are 50 per cent more mines 
than are necessary, and if the competitive 
spirit among them were allowed free play, the 
result would be a price for coal which must in 
short order eliminate from business those 
companies which had such short purses they 
could not longer endure the loss. Therefore, 
any device—whether a movement in coopera- 
tion or any other—which holds up that price to 
a point where it avoids the obvious conse- 
quences of too many mines, is properly a 
movement in restraint of trade, no matter how 
innocently that movement is phrased. 

By the same decision of the same court a 
trust agreement is declared to be that device 
by which companies in the same line of busi- 
ness, which are independent of each other as 
far as financial control is concerned, allow 
their minds to meet in such a way as to ac- 
complish a restraint of trade. 

The courts have gone so far as to sav that 
an agreement of this kind can be established 
on circumstantial evidence. That is to say, if 
there are seven thousand mines and only busi- 
ness enough for fovr thousand five hundred 
indicating a price w hich mst eliminate some. 
and if the price remains high regardless of 
the fact, and if there exists an association or 
other convention of business men in that in- 
dustry. the circumstance is prima facie evi- 
dence that the association or convention-is re- 
sponsible for fhe unnatural result. 

In this connection attention is called to the 
fact that the Sherman anti-trust law is the 
expression in the statutes of the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the will of the people on this sub- 
ject. It is very specific in terms. It has not 
been repealed. 

In addition, there was enacted in the first 
Wilson administration the Clavton law, which 
strengthens the purpose and intention of the 
Sherman anti-trust law by inveighing against 
unfair competition or against those devices by 
which the unnecessary units in a business are 
eliminated therefrom. 

On these accounts the coal man stands face 
to face with the specific prohibitions of the 
law against the very things he wants to do to 
put his business immediately unon a profitable 
hasis without first going through the ordeal of 
eliminating, by vigorous competition, the un- 
necessary units in the trade. 

There is no contention here, and so far 
as I am concerned there never will be a 
contention that the coal industry is studi- 
ously setting out to create a combination 
in restraint of trade. It may, in its anxiety 
for its continued solvency, be led unwit- 
tingly and innocently into a movement 
which has all the outward appearances of 
such a combination. If so it will do so 
through ignorance and as a result of un- 
enlightened leadership rather than through 
anv willful effort to evade the law. 

Coal men will not attempt anything in 


the line of trustification because it knows 
that there is not available to it a single 
one of the devices which made successful 
any of the so-called trusts in the United 
States. That is to say, before a successful 
trust can be organized one of three things 


necessary to a successful trust must be 
available to those who undertake it, 
namely: 


First, it must be possible to control the 
total supply of raw material; or 

Second, it must be able to control the 
process of manufacture of raw material 
into the essential finished product; or 

Third, it must be able to control either 
the machinery which makes possible a nec- 
essary economy or it must be able to con- 
trol the patent under which those machines 
are made and thus come to control the 
machirerv itcelf. 

None of these things is possible in coal. 
The raw material is the coal itself in the 
ground. That cannot possibly be controlled 
because there is too much of it and because 
if it were purchased at so low a price as 
one cent per ton in the ground, and if the 
annual production were six hundred mil- 
lion tons a year the interest charge alone 
on the investment would be $2.00 a ton of 
coal production. 

Coal cannot control the process of manu- 
facture because there is no manufacturing 
process in the coal business—at least, as at 
present constituted. 

Coal cannot control the machinery in the 
coal business for many and obvious rea- 
sons. 

On these three accounts the coal trade 
hasn’t a single element in it which makes 
for the natural and assured success of 
movement in trustification. 

But even if it had available to it one of 
these processes. it would be foolish to trv 
to use it, because all of these methods have 
been tried out by men who are far more 
clever than are the coal operators. And 
every time such an effort was made the 
United States Supreme Court found the 
joint in the harness and succedded in 
putiing the trust out of business. So anv 
attempt at trustification of bituminous coal 
is nothing more than a waste of time and 
effort for very obvious reasons. 

Still. as I have said, the essential pur- 
pose of the movement of cooperation as 
outlined up to this minute is to effect the 
equivalent of the restraint of trade bv 
getting a profitable price for coal regard- 
less of the fact that the potential produc- 
tion in it is 50 ner cent in excess of any 
known or immediately possible demand. 

This effort of the coal industry is ex- 
pressing itself in a veritable orgy along the 
line of organizing various associations. 


That being true, the serious question which 
confronts the industry is whether it is not 
wasting its substance and dissipating its 
recently accumulated earnings by financing 
organizations which cannot possibly per- 
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form the function for which they 
created 

I have been perfectly astounded within 
the last month to discover the extent to 
which coal men are going in spending their 
money in support of these various cooper- 
ative movements. Roughly speaking, it is 
easily susceptible of proof that the coal 
industry is today collecting and spending 
at least a million dollars a year—I am con- 
vinced the sum is much larger—to support 
various kinds of associations. And the 
movement, rather than abating or showing 
any indication of abating, is actually grow- 
ing 

For example, there are three national 
associations in three branches of the coal 
industry which are collecting for their 
support, at least at present, $450,000 a year. 

There are at least twenty local or dis- 
trict associations of operators which are 
collecting and spending at least $300,000 a 
year for their support and maintenance. 

There are at least ten state associations 
of retailers which are collecting and spend- 
ing at least $100,000 a year for their sup- 
port and maintenance. 

There are other associations of.various 
kinds all having the same purpose in mind 
which make up a miscellaneous total outlay 
which will bring the gross expenditure of 
the national industry to at least a million 
dollars a year, or the equivalent of two 
mills per ton of annual output of bitumin- 
ous coal. 

I am perfectly willing to admit that such 
an outlay would be easily justified if the 
end sought was the natural outcome of 
the effort. I go so far as to say that if 
the average selling price of coal could be 
influenced as much as one cent per ton the 
outlay would be justified because the in- 
vestment would yield a return of 500 per 
cent. But unless it can be proved that 
these efforts are in any sense effective in 
their essential purpose, the coal trade is 
merely fooling itself and wasting a million 
dollars a year in consequence. 

I do not want to be understood as de- 
claring against the association movement. 
On the contrary, I am heartily in favor of 
it. Indeed, in this argument I am trying to 
protect it. 

What I am trying to say is this: If asso- 
ciations cost too much and do too little, or 
do nothing at all, the coal men are soon 
going to be heartily tired of the whole 
thing. Therefore, there will be a revulsion 
against the whole association movement. 
Thus will be destroyed an instrumentality 
which in itself is tremendously valuable if 
it is properly used. The great danger is 
that not being properly used and costing 
too much money, the coal men will come 
to decide that it has no value whatever 
and thereby will come to abandon the as- 
sociation effort for something which will 
do what coal men know must be done: 

My effort, therefore, is to improve the 


were 


purposes of associations rather than to 
eliminate them. My purpose is to put the 
association movement in line to make itself 
useful and practical instead of encouraging 
it to be wasteful and despised. 

That brings us to the question: 

What are the proper purposes of asso- 
ciation in coal and what can they do to 
justify themselves? 

On this score I take a very common sense 
position. 

The operator is essentially interested in 
the production of coal. The association 
which represents him, therefore, should be 
expressive of his natural interests and 
therefore should concern itself mainly with 
improved methods of production and with 
cutting of the cost of production. It should 
strive for economy in output. 

The association of wholesalers is neces- 
sarily a merchandising organization. It 
should struggle toward the improv ement in 
merchandising methods and in cutting the 
cost of selling coal at wholesale. 

The retail association is naturally con- 
cerned with the retail distribution of coal. 
It should struggle for an improvement in 
retail methods and the economical opera- 
tion of retail yards. 

When it comes to questions which con- 
cern all three branches of the industry— 
such as conducting negotiations with the 
railways over rates and practices, such as 
encouraging helpful legislation or discour- 
aging destructive legislation, or such as 
engaging in proper publicity for the in- 
dustry—there should be a _ cooperative 
movement among the three branches of 
the trade that thereby the industry may 
speak with one voice on questions which 
are common to all of its branches. 

When we get into that zone there is 
found an objective which will more than 
justify the present outlay of money for 
these various associations. That is to say, 
it is a poor operators’ association which 
cannot, by study, enable its members to 
adopt those methods which will cut the 
cost of production by more than one cent 
a ton. 

It is a miserably poor merchandising 
organization which cannot devise those 
methods which will cut the cost of mer- 
chandising by more than one penny per 
ton. 

And that national association of retailers 
is a miserable failure if it cannot suggest 
and devise those means by which the cost 
of retailing coal is reduced by more than 
one cent a ton- 

Still, we have for all three associations 
today a total appropriation which amounts 
to but two mills per ton on the total pro- 


duction. Yet we have easily possible eco- 
nomies which will effect the saving of 
vastly more than three cents per ton. 


Therefore, the return on the investment in 
association is easily 1,500 per cent. 


| 
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My conclusion from this study is that 
the whole efforts at cooperation, and even 
the extent of that effort is justified if the 
movements are in the proper direction. 
But having looked over the program of the 
various associations, I am not convinced 
that present efforts are along any line 
which justify any expenditure whatever. 
Therefore, my personal opinion is that the 
various associations must change their ob- 
jectives very quickly. If they do not, the 
whole movement is in danger. 


JOPLIN DISTRICT PRODUCERS 
ORGANIZE ZINC CHAPTER 


For the first time in its history The 
American Mining Congress has suspended 
its well-established practice of organizing 
state chapters, and has chartered a dis- 
tinctly specialized chapter- composed of 
the zinc producers of Oklahoma, Missouri 
and Kansas, known as the “Joplin District.” 

This chapter was completed January 28, 
29 and 30, at a series of meetings of the 
district operators, held in Joplin and at- 
tended by Secretary Callbreath, of the 
Mining Congress. 


The program included addresses by R. 
C. Allen, of the Federal Tax Commission ; 
H. A. Buehler, state geologist of Missouri, 


and Hon. A. Scott Thompson, chairman of 
the Mines Taxation Committee of The 
American *"Mining Congress. 

Visits were made to the mines of the 


district and a study of the properties and 
methods employed was made by Mr. Allen, 
who was the mine valuation expert of the 
Treasury Department during the adminis- 
tration of the first war revenue law. 
Banquets and luncheons were given to 
the guests of honor, and after a study of 
the zine situation, Secretary Callbreath ac- 
cepted the suggestions of the Joplin pro- 
ducers and assisted in the organization of 
a tri-state 


chapter, to include only zinc 
producers, 
The following officers and committees 
were named: 
Governor, Victor Rakowsky. 
Vice-Governors, F. N. Bendelari, Okla- 


homa; P. B. Butler, Kansas, 
I. Young, Missouri. 

Executive Committee, Howard I. 
P. B. Butler and F. N. Bendelari. 

Membership, Finance and Subscriptions 
Committee, Charles E. Schwarz agg Ed- 
gar Wallower. 

Statistics and Economics Committee, A. 
E. Bendelari, H. I. Young and P. B. Butler. 

Safety and Sanitation Committee, C. F. 
Dike, T. F. Coyne and D. D. Dunkin. 

Legislation Committee, T. J. Franks and 
J. W. Hoffman. 

The following editorial comment on the 


and Howard 


Young, 


chapter, published in the Joplin Globe, 
of interest in this connection: 

‘It has always been the history of this 
field that in times of prosperity it has been 
impossible to get zinc ore producers to 
work together, while in times of poor ore 
prices it has seemed as if nothing could be 
accomplished. It has been a little like the 
old story of the Arkansas man who 
wouldn’t fix his cottage when it wasn’t 
raining because it didn’t need it then, and 
couldn’t fix it when it was raining. 

“The organized zinc ore producers may 
not be able to take a hammer and saw and 
fix up all the leaks in the zinc ore industry 
right away, but they can at least come 
nearer accomplishing something worth 
while along this line than if they act as 
individuals. They don’t really know how 
much good they can do organized because 
they have never tried it. 

“Increasing the uses of zinc is almost 
certain to continue to be the big oppor- 
tunity and hope in the industry. Lower 
prices for copper and tin and other metals 
mean that the zinc producers must go to a 
little more effort to accomplish all that 
ought to be accomplished in this direction, 
but if they will turn to the task with a will, 
they can do much. On the other hand, 
if they fail to try, zinc ore prices are in 
danger of being unsatisfactory for a long 
time. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
EXPLAINS NEW COST REPORTS 


Notice to bituminous operators concerning 
the purpose of the 1919 form of cost reports 
has been given by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. It is intended that companies producing 
60,000 tons and over per annum should report 
all of the details shown on the balance sheet 
and on schedules Nos. 1 to 18, inclusive, and 
that companies producing less than 60,000 tons 
per annum should report all of the details 
called for on the balance sheet and on sched- 
ules Nos. 1 and 1A and Nos. 11 to 18, inclusive. 
The latter companies may report as one figure 
for each schedule the information on schedules 
Nos. 2 to 10, should their records not furnish 
the details called from these schedules with- 
out an undue amount of labor. 

The information called for in the cost form 
furnishes, in the opinion of the Commission, 
the main outline necessary for a uniform cost- 
reporting system or cost-accounting system 
for the coal industry. 

The accounts as outlined on this form are 
not considered to be all of the details which 
might be necessary or valuable to each or 
every operator but are only the controlling 
main items which it would be essential for the 
officials of the company to have before them 
at all times for the efficient operation of its 
properties. 
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INDIVIDUALISM VS. PATERNALISM 


By Tuomas A. 


O’DonNELL’ 


Formerly Assistant to Oil Director of U. S. Fuel Administration 


I have no scientific knowledge regarding 
the oil business. I was raised in the oil fields 
of America, and sold papers on the streets 
of Bradford, Pennsylvania, forty years ago, 
and have been pretty much in sight of oil 
derricks ever since. 

When the fuel administration was organized 
and they established an oil division, and hon- 
ored one of California’s citizens with an ap- 
pointment as director of that division, 1 was 
asked to go back there and assist him as 
director of production in connection with the 
problems of petroleum in the necessity that 
was then confronting the nation. The work 
has been very interesting to me, and I feel 
rather proud of the accomplishment of the 
petroleum industry of America in meeting the 
national needs under stress. 

There was nothing that entered into the 
problems of war of greater importance than 
petroleum. All modern war equipment, either 
for lubrication or power to drive itself, de- 
pends upon petroleum. All of the damnable 
inventions of humanity leading to the destruc- 
tion of life were propelled by petroleum. 
There was organized on the western front by 
the American and allied forces one of the 
greatest mobile transportation systems that 
ever was gathered together in history, and 
was largely a factor in the making effective 
preponderance of the Allies, all due to the 
wonderful supply of petroleum always avail- 
able back of the lines. The use of petroleum 
by the allied armies and for commercial pur- 
poses in this country grew to the astounding 
figure of 1,200,000 barrels per day. We pro- 
duced in this country about 960,000 barrels a 
day. We were getting 140,000 barrels a day 
out of Mexico, and drawing to the extent of 
about 100,000 barrels a day from our stocks 
at the time the armistice was signed. With 
all of the difficulties in a commercial sense, 
with all of the uncertainties as to supply and 
iabor, and all of the problems involved in the 
uncertainty of results in the drilling of our 
wild-cat wells, the United States went through 
the war with a production practically equal 
to any time in its history, notwithstanding 
that at the early stages of the war it looked 
very much as if we would be drawing on our 
stocks in an excessive manner that would be 
dangerous if the war lasted for a few years. 
The business was in a healthy shape. We 
were at the time of the signing of the armis- 
tice having more or less problems in connec- 
tion with the gasoline supply, but we were 
prepared to take care of them in all of the 
requirements that would probably have arisen. 


‘From an address before the California Chapter 


The world could not have built sufficient aero- 
planes to run out of gasoline from America. 
We were there with the goods. 

Feeling as I did when going to Washington 
I was very much elated and pleased to realize 
that Mr. Requa, who was at the head of the 
division, agreed with me that it was no time 
to experiment in government direction; that 
if we were going to succeed it was necessary 
to get the cooperative, active, energetic assist- 
ance of the American producer of petroleum. 
There was organized at that time what -was 
known as the National Petroleum War Serv- 
ice Board. This board early in its history 
consisted of about twenty men gathered from 
the industry, its various branches, from all 
parts of the country. This board was frankly 
a trade representative board. I want to say 
here, and I want to repeat it at every oppor- 
tunity that I may have, that America should 
be proud of the kind of men who devoted 
their services to the petroleum industry of 
America. The service was absolutely unself- 
ish. It had one great dominating feature, 
and that was, “What is the proper thing for 
the industry to do in our national need?” 
Men were asked to go to their boards of 
directors with a request that they appropriate 
millions of dollars to carry out projects that 
would be useless after the war was over; 
and there was at no time anybody asked to 
do that or to create facilities who hesitated 
a moment as to whether they would do it or 
not if they could be shown that it was needed. 
It was frequently said, when we asked such 
organizations as the Standard Oil Company, 
to put fifteen or sixteen million dollars in 
additional pipe line, which would be useless 
after the war, “That is nothing for them. 
They can afford to do it. Those things are 
only relative.” It is quite true, that is so; but 
it was done without hesitancy. For two or 
three months I felt that the time had come 
for the first time, when a republic, such a; 
ours, was to be put to the test of whether 
or not this kind of government could suceed: 
and I am sorry to say that I sat there many 
a night when I felt like crying for the hope- 
lessness of the confusion that we were drift- 
ing into. I believe that that was largely due 
to a false conception of American citizenship 
and American business men. It was brought 
about by that frame of mind that believes in 
this modern improve-everything method, that 
it was unsafe to turn over to the man who had 
to do with production or business the solution 
of the problems of his particular business. 
If the thought should prevail that any large 
part of the citizenship of thi: country, be they 
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oil men, mining men or steel men, are unfit 
to go to the center of government, and there 
direct the problems involved in their particular 
line of business in the national interest, then 
God help this country—we never will stand. 
There gradually commenced to be order 
brought about out of the confusion at Wash- 
ington; and that was largely due, gentlemen, 
to the conviction which dawned upon a lot 
of our American people, that you had to cail 
to your assistance men who knew the prob- 
lems that you had to solve. In handling the 
petroleum production of America one of the 
proudest distinctions that I claim for myself 
is that I never issued one single order to the 
producers of America. We had many prob- 
lems, some of them very annoying, and I es- 
tablished the policy of going to the seat of 
the trouble. I have traveled a distance as 
great as several times around the world. I, 
perhaps, have met more producers of oil in 
America than any other one man in the nation 
at that time; and I addressed the producers, 
or whoever it was that the problem involved 
concerned, “Now we want you boys to sit 
around this table and find a solution, not for 
the best interest of yourselves individually, 
or your industry here, but in the national 
need ;” and I tell you it i; a great satisfaction 
to a man as an American to feel that it was 
done in the way it has been done. 

I am a little apprehensive—nobody much 
agrees with me lately—they say I am old- 
fashioned—I don’t know whether “reconstruc- 
tion” is the, right word or not—but of the 
frame of mind that is prompting a great deal 
of the oratory that I have heard since the 
signing of the armistice, and that is along the 
line that the war taught us so many things 
that we have been doing wrong, and that now 
they are going to change the whole business 
and do it right. I have little sympathy with 
that idea. We have been told that this method 
and the other method was the proper one to 
pursue; the Government should take a greater 
control of things generally, and direct the 
people in proper channel:. I am not for it. 
| believe that we gathered together for the 
purpose of war four million of our young 
manhood, who can go into any part of the 
world, I care not where, where human beings 
can live, and they can out-fight and out-do all 
comers. Is that because of the blood that is 
in us? You know there are thousands, even 
millions of us, that have a little German run- 
ning through our veins; there is a lot of Iri-h; 
but we have been building in this country one 
of the greatest people that has existed in all 
history. And why? Because it is one of the 
countries through all history that has most 
promoted individual effort. I had some oc- 
casion to know about the problems even across 
the water, although I was dealing with the 
production in this country. The transporta- 
tion problems got to bothering the English, 
and the English government wanted a pipe 
line across England, and wanted it quick; and 
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they sent over here to get some men to build 
it quick and right. In France they were hav- 
ing trouble in transportation of petroleum, 
and troubles back of the line, and we sent 
over men to do it for them. They had troubles 
in their harbors, unloading their ships, and 
we sent them men to do it for them. It 
looked at one time as if old Hindenburg had 
his eye on Paris, and they had to have a rail- 
road around it, because all railroads in France 
start in Paris, and they turned the job over 
to Pershing, and he built it. When Russia 
was in trouble we sent them men to solve 
their transportation problems. The whole 
world ‘thinks of no other place to send for 
men to do any thing that they want done. 
Now they don’t send to paternalistic Ger- 
many—and Germany was largely paternalistic, 
looking after its citizens better than any na- 
tion on earth, from some people’s standpoint. 
They would feed you and give you a place 
to lie down, and then they would give you 
a mark to walk on. What I object to is the 
mark to walk on. We have built this country 
up on the opposite basis. You know they say 
the modern thing:, the great machines, mod- 
ern business, and all of these things need 
organization; “We must have the Govern- 
ment do it for us. They must direct us in 
certain channels.” I used to drive an old 
horse and cart through the oil fields of Los 
Angeles twenty-five years ago, and I would 
rather crawl into that two-wheel cart behind 
that old horse, which was mine, to get in 
when I wanted to, and out when I wanted to, 
than to ride in the finest limousine that 
science has ever devised, with a driver and 
crew to take care of it, with feather cushion; 
to sit on, if some one is going to tell me 
where and when and how I go. Now you 
know this brings back something. They say 
it is very injudicious for me or anybody else 
to criticise some of the things that we are 
proposing to do in this country for fear of 
spilling the beans. I have been spilling the 
beans ever since the war started, and the 
constructives have been picking them up and 
putting them back in the bag. Coming back 
to the socialistic trend of paternalism, we are 
drifting toward that goal. It is a frame of 
mind that ran riot in Russia, but it has been 
growing here and in every other country on 
earth to a large extent; and it is impractical 
idealism that you are going to make some- 
thing out of humanity that it aint. So they 
are going to fix us now in Washington. I 
think the work has passed. I do not regard, 
as many men do, the confusion in Russia, 
except I have a heartfelt sympathy for the 
poor fools that have got to submit to it. I 
think it is a lesson to the world of the im- 
practicability of that kind of thought, that 
the bottom can run the top, or that the Gov- 
ernment can run things for us. You know we 


just got rid of the thought in this world that 
divine right permits a man to tell all human- 
Now, I am just as ap- 


ity where to head in. 
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prehensive of a_ self-appointed intellectual 
right to tell us where to head in. It is dan- 
gerous. Men sit in closed-up closets and they 
get to thinking so hard that they make up 
their minds that the whole responsibility for 
humanity is on their shoulders. Those men 
are dangerous. I don’t care what their inten- 
tions are toward you. The Kaiser, I have no 
doubt, had the very best intention; toward 
his subjects; but he believed that it was in 
their best interests to go where he told them 
to, and to walk when he told them to walk, 
and to fight for the fatherland when he told 
them to fight. I was down in Atlantic City 
not long ago and Henry L. Dougherty asserted 
that there were no more Democrats who be- 
lieved in the Jeffersonian doctrines because in 
all the papers that Jefferson ever wrote there 
was a strain running through them that that 
country is the best governed which is gov- 
erned the least. I am that kind of a Demo- 
crat yet. Now, as to this disease of socialism. 
You know I have a right to talk in the in- 
terest of the fellow who crawled up from the 
bottom. I helped my poor old mother to 
make a living when | was ten years old. We 
lived in a tent in the winter time im the state 
of Colorado. The next spring we hauled 
down some slabs from an old sawmill and 
built us a little hut, and that old lady is alive 
today and happy and contented, and she had 
an absolute horror of any of us children be- 
ing taken to a state institution, and, thank 
jod, we never were. It sounded bad. We 
didn’t have any butter or sugar to eat dur- 
ing that winter, but we are all alive, and we 
were happier than if we had been taken to 
a marble palace by some paternalistic govern- 
ment and raised with a spoon the rest of our 
lives. 

Socialism has been creeping in, in thought 
at least, to our governmental bodies, our exec- 
utive halls, if you like, and it has been ex- 
pressed at the expense of the oil men of Cali- 
fornia and Wyoming. I went to Washing- 
to to try and save a life’s earnings involved 
in that business. I became a convert finally, 
for a very selfish reason, to the system of 
leases and royalties. If I had to do it over 
again I would go back and scratch and build 
another log cabin before I would do it. The 
foundation of socialism underlies the thought 
that the things that are in the waste, unde- 
veloped soil belong to all of the people, whether 
they take part in their development or not. 
It is false. The things on this earth were 
put here to be used by him who exerted his 
energy to make use of them, and not for the 
whole people. It is just as socialistic in 
principle, and will finally lead you where the 
Russians are today, to say that the people in 
New York state should have a royalty, or 
any kind of a double tax, from the oil lands 
of the United States in California because 
the Government still has them in its posses- 
sion. It is wrong. It is wrong in principle. 
It would be a godsend, financially, to the men 


who have been struggling nine years with 
these lands here, but the principle is wrong, 
and it is going to get us in wrong if someone 
sooner or later does not assert himself in the 
halls of Congress and get back to the idea of 
home rule. (That is an Irish term.) The 
leasing—the idea that a part of the wealth 
of the west is for the benefit of all the peo- 
ple—is destructive, not because of us fellows 
engaged in the development of that oil, but 
of the principle underlying the spirit of in- 
dividualism in this country. What the Gov- 
ernment ought to do is to establish law and 
order for the protection of property among 
men and reward those who go out and get it. 
The same principle, if established sixty years 
ago, and applied to agriculture and metal min- 
ing, as it is now sought to apply it to oil, 
there wouldn’t have been a railroad west of 
the Mississippi river today. The very develop- 
ment we have there is the result of that 
human incentive to do, and the happiness of 
life is in the doing of it. 

There has very little occurred yet in Amer- 
ica that has been very destructive, but it is 
a dangerous thing; it is creeping in on us; 
every orator that you hear nowadays is tell- 
ing you “The country has done that,” and 
“The Government has done this, and individ- 
ual effort cannot do that.” They tell us they 
are going to take over the railroads and run 
them, because it is the only government 
that is not doing it—and I thank God for it. 
They are doing it in Mexico and Spain. It 
may cost us more; it may cost us a little more 
man power, but you know, we talk too much, 
in my judgment, about doing away with work. 
Some seem to think that God Almighty made 
us, and that the best thing for us is to sit down 
and do nothing. The fact is that there is no 
life of any kind, whether a human being or 
what it is, but needs activity for good health- 
ful growth. He don’t thrive on idleness. 
Idleness in human beings creates viciousness 
and decay; and most of us, in addition to 
that, have a streak of vanity; and one of the 
things that prompts us to do the things that 
we do is to be able to say we did it ourselves: 
it is ours; I have got it, and then I can take 
it in my hand and show it to some woman. 
You know God made men and he made chick- 
ens, and they are a good deal alike. Have vau 
ever noticed an old rooster; how proud he 
was and how he threw his chest out after he 
had finally scratched out a crumb to show to 
some hen. 


DISCOVERY OF PETROLEUM 
IN ENGLAND REPORTED 


The United States Fuel Administration re- 
ceived information by cable, February 22, con- 
cerning the reported discovery of oil in Eng- 
land, it was announced today. The cable ad- 
vices were to the effect that considerable gas 
had been found, but no oil had yet been 
struck. 
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ADMINISTRATION SET FORTH IN DETAIL 


Walter D. Hines, Director General of Rail- 
roads, has outlined the coal purchasing policy 
of the United States Railroad Administration 
as follows: 

The policy of the Railroad Administration 
is to avoid any action calculated to depress 
wages of coal miners or the amount of coal 
produced. 

Sometime ago our attention was called to 
the fact that there was a concentration of 
orders for the Railroad Administration in 
certain fields so as to leave other fields with- 
out railroad orders. We promptly met this 
situation by giving instructions that coal 
should be brought as far as possible by each 
railroad on its own railroad. 

The point was also made that we were 
using our storage coal to such an extent as 
to reduce very largely the current production. 
We promptly met this by giving instructions 
that we should diminish our withdrawal of 
coal from storage and use a large amount 
of current production. 

It was also claimed that the Railroad Ad- 
ministration was trying to force down prices 
to such an extent as to bring about a de- 
crease in the price of labor. We met this 
point not only by requiring the wider distribu- 
tion of purchases already mentioned, but also 
by providing that we should not suggest any 
prices to the operators and to stipulate that 
any prices named by the operators must be 
based on existing wages. 

The point has also been made that pub- 
licity ought to be provided in the obtaining 
of bids and making of contracts. We have 
met this point by providing that any prices 
which are established will be available to rep- 
resentatives of the miners or others who may 
be interested and who may request the infor- 
mation, both as to prices and as to the names 
of the sellers. 

This represents our general policy, which is 
actuated by our earnest desire to protect the 
general situation. The Railroad Administra- 
tion has a very important selfish interest to 
accomplish this, because whatever will protect 
the general situation will help general busi- 
ness, and this is of vital importance to the 
Railroad Administration. 

It is very important, however, to bear in 
mind the fact that the Railroad Administra- 
tion’s part in these matters is much more 
restricted than is generally assumed. Olny 
about one-fourth, or a little more of the total 
bituminous coal production, is consumed by 
the railroads. To a very large extent the 
mines, whose output can actually be used for 
railroad purposes, is restricted on account of 
the quality of coal needed. A further im- 


portant point is, that at the request and, indeed, 
at the insistence of the Fuel Administration, 
the Railroad Administration has made con- 
tracts for a large part of its coal, with the 


result that only about 20 per cent of the coal 
used by the Railroad Administration is not 
covered by contract. Naturally the contract 
coal cannot be modified except with the con- 
sent of the operators. 

Moreover, the very large amount of storage 
coal which the railroads have accumulated 
was accumulated at the request of the Fuel 
Administration, and while we are endeavoring 
to use this storage coal in such a way as not 
to embarrass the situation, the fact remains 
that the coal is there and must be consumed. 

It must also be remembered that the volume 
of coal which the Railroad Administration 
consumes is limited by the volume of business, 
and as business is now falling off, this operates 
to reduce the volume. 

It seems to me we have met substantially 
the various needs that have been presented to 
us. Fhe only other possibility that occurs 
to me is that if the operators with whom we 
have made contracts for about 80 per cent 
of the coal, are willing to release us from 
those contracts, we will be glad to distribute 
that coal among the various mines which can 
produce the necessary quality of coal and 
which will be willing to sell at the same prices 
we have under the contracts. 


DISPOSAL OF GOVERNMENT’S 
METAL STOCKS DISCUSSED 


Two meetings were held recently in the 
office of the director of sales on the disposi- 
tion of surplus stocks of copper, brass and 
lead. The meeting, with regard to the lead 
situation, was attended by members of the 
sales office, a representative of the Geological 
Survey and representatives of the lead in- 
dustry. At this conference it developed that 
the surplus quantity of lead in possession of 
the War Department is a very small propor- 
tion of a year’s production. While the fi figures 
are not yet final, on the basis of present in- 
formation, the department cannot have more 
than a few thousand tons to be disposed of 
ultimately. This quantity represents the sur- 
plus of lead in possession of the War De- 
partment which was all located by the Lead 
Producers’ Committee, at the instruction of 
the Ordnance Department, for use on cost plus 
contracts. 

Although the details of the arrangement 
have not yet been worked out, it is practi- 
cally agreed that some arrangement can be 
made between the War Department and the 
lead producers by which the surplus stocks 
of lead now in the hands of the War Depart- 
ment may be gradually fed into the market 
without affecting market prices and market 
conditions. 

The meeting on disposition of the surplus 
brass and copper now on hand in the various 


bureaus of the War Department was attended 
by representatives of the copper industry and 
members of the sales office. The representa- 
tives of the War Department, while anxious 
to prevent loss to the Government on this 
material, realize that it would be injurious 
to the industry and especially to the workers 
if the market prices were upset by throwing 
this surplus on the market over a short pe- 
riod. Such action would also tend to reduce 
market prices and thus defeat the desire to 
obtain for the Government a fair price for 
this surplus stock. 

This meeting was merely a preliminary one, 
at which only a small percentage of producers 
was represented, but the discussion of the 
question will undoubtedly lead to an agree- 
ment with all producers which will permit 
a gradual feeding into the market of the 
surplus copper and brass in such a manner 
as to obtain fair prices for the Government 
without upsetting the market. The details 
will be worked out later with a full represen- 
tation of the producers concerned. 


SURVEY GATHERING DATA .:- 
ON MINERALS OF WORLD 


George Otis Smith recently addressed the 
following letter to the mining engineers of 
the country: 

“In connection with a special investigation 
made during the last year the United States 
Geological Survey has accumulated data de- 
scriptive of the mineral deposits of the world, 
both developed and undeveloped. It is the 
purpose to continue the collection of informa- 
tion of this type in recognition of the present 
need to know better the mineral resources of 
the world with which our own mines are in 
competition and which also offer opportunity 
for investment of American capital and engi- 
neering talent. 

“The larger mining corporations and many 
mining engineers and geologists have already 
contributed generously to the Survey’s file of 
digests of reports and it seems logical that the 
records thus obtained should be made avail- 
able for those interested, but in view of the 
nature of the records and the continual addi- 
tions made to them, publication is not prac- 
ticable, so the plan is to have these files open 
to all mining engineers and geologists who-are 
studying the mineral resources of any country 
or district. J. B. Umpleby is the geologist in 
charge of the part of the Survey organization 
devoted to foreign mineral deposits and he 
may be consulted regarding these files. It wil! 
also be a pleasure to me to correspond with 
you regarding the data the Survey already 
possesses on any district and especially re- 
garding any contribution you or your asso- 
ciates may be able to make that would add to 
the value of these files. It is an opportune 
time for American mining men to pool their 
information, but any confidential data that 
the contributor may desire to be made use 
of only by Government geologists will con- 
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tinue to be so treated and not included in the 
open files. 

“IT am of the opinion that our science must 
be put on a broader foundation if it is to be 
of greatest usefulness in furnishing facts to 
the builders of industry.” 


LOUISVILLE NATURAL GAS 
ORDER AGAIN IS UPHELD 


A decision by Judge Thomas of the Court 
of Appeals of the State of Kentucky, at 
Frankfort, denies an injunction against an 
order of the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion to effect equitable distribution and conser- 
vation of the waning supply of natural gas. 
This decision sustains a similar decision of 
a month ago rendered by Judge Kirby in the 
Circuit Court at Louisville. 

These decisions deny the motions made on 
behalf of the city of Louisville and the Rev. 

M. Maxon for an order to restrain the 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company from ra- 
tioning the supply of natural gas to consumers 
in Louisville. 

The rationing order of the Fuel Administra- 
tion provides that each consumer shall be 
permitted to burn not to exceed 1,000 cubic 
feet per day, unless permits for additional 
amounts needed are obtained from the Fed- 
eral Fuel Administration for Kentucky. It 
also provides that “whenever the supply of 
natural gas is in excess of the quantity re- 
quired to fill the demands therefore within 
the limit hereby imposed, the companies may 
make a pro rata delivery of such excess to 
their consumers.” 

During last winter’s severe weather the de- 
mand was in excess of the supply which 
flowed through the main leading from the 
West Virginia fields to Louisville. During 
the summer the city attorney of Louisville 
and others requested the Fuel Administration 
to take action which would prevent suffering 
from shortage of supply in case of another 
severe winter. The order to accomplish this 
result was issued after a conference held at 
the Fuel Administration on October 10 and 11. 

This conference was attended by more than 
a score of leading officials interested, promi- 
nent citizens of Louisville and well-known 
experts in natural gas affairs. It was shown 
that 8 per cent of the Louisville consumers 
have been using 50 per cent of the entire 
quantity of gas consumed in the city. Ninety- 
six and one-half per cent of the consumers 
use an average of less than 1,000 cubic feet 
a day each. The number of consumers who 
were using more than an average of 1,000 
cubic feet a day was only about 1,500. 


Further Suspension of Assessment Work 
Refused 


On February 17 the House declined to 
allow the passage, by unanimous consent, 
of the bill suspending assessment work 
until the close of the current year. 


| | 

| 

| | 


WANTS STANDARDIZATION 
OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


In an endeavor to bring the specifications 
for petroleum and its products into harmoni- 
ous relation one with the other in the different 
states, the United States Fuel Administration 
has sent a letter to the governor of every 
state in the Union in which is enclosed a 
memorandum concerning the laws in each 
state as to gasoline inspection, and also copies 
of the bulletins issued by the Committee on 
Standardization of Petroleum Specifications. 

This committee for months has been investi- 
gating the question of specifications for gaso- 
line and other petroleum products. The most 
expert authorities in the country have been in 
consultation and a series of standards are 
gradually being developed which are being put 
out from time to time in bulletin form. 

The memorandum prepared regarding the 
laws of the different states covering gasoline 
inspection, show that the specifications vary 
to a great degree in different localities. It is 
believed that such conflicts tend to make the 
product cost the consumer more money with- 
out an equal offset in advantages. Common 
standards, the Committee on Standardization 
contends, both as to method of test and qual- 
ity, would result in much better service to the 
public. 

In the appeal made to the governors of the 
various states for cooperation, it is pointed out 
that while the Fuel Administration will cease 
to function when peace is proclaimed, the 
Committge on Standardization of Petroleum 
Specifications is to continue in existence six 
months after that time. 


GAS SITUATION IN MIDDLE 
WEST DISCUSSED AT HEARING 


In connection with the question of ade- 
quacy of supply of natural gas available for 
distribution in Ohio, Indiana and West Vir- 
ginia a hearing was held February 17, at the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The hearing was called at the request of 
the Logan Natural Gas & Fuel Co., of Ohio, 
and the Central Indiana Gas Co., who desire 
to show that the situation in that vicinity in 
regard to adequacy of supply of natural gas 
now warrants certain modication of an order 
issued by the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion on December 12, which directed the dis- 
continuance of supply to consumers classified 
in a lower class than Class III until April 15, 
1919, unless otherwise ordered. 

The State Fuel Administrators and the Pub- 
lic Service Commissioners of the states of 
Ohio, Indiana and West Virginia, which are 
dependent chiefly for their natural gas supply 
upon wells in West Virginia, were present. 

The Reserve Natural Gas Co. of West Vir- 
ginia supplies the Logan Natural Gas & Fuel 
Co. of Ohio, which carries and distributes 
this supply across the state, and delivers in 
turn to the Central Indiana Gas Co. and other 
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Indiana companies for distribution in that 
State. 

The order issued on December 12 was the 
result of a hearing held in the Fuel Adminis- 
tration building at Washington on December 
10. At the hearing it was generally conceded 
that the supply was inadequate to meet the 
demands made upon it from consumers in 
Classes 1, 2 and 3. These classes include do- 
mestic consumers and other uses defined as 
most essential. This order met general ap- 
proval of the authorities of the communities 
served, and these now protest against its with- 
drawal as being detrimental to domestic con- 
sumers. The service companies mentioned, 
however, declare now that the situation has 
changed sufficiently to warrant certain modifi- 
cations of the order. 


PERSONALS 


_ Pope Yeatman has leased permanent min- 
ing engineering officers, and on and after 
February 27, any mail for Mr. Yeatman or 
for his partner. Edwin S. Berry should be 
addressed to Room 708, 111 Broadway, New 
York, instead of to 60 Broadw ay, as at present. 


_ J. T. Connery, of Chicago, was in Wash- 
ington several days during the month. 


A. Scott Thompson, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Revenue Legislation, for The Amer- 
ican Mining Congress, has returned to his 
home, Miami, Okla., after being at the Wash- 
ington office for several weeks. 


Hennen Jennings is in California, where 
he will remain for several months. 


Bulkeley Wells, president of The American 
Mining Congress, spent the greater part of 
February in New York and Washington. 


Victor Brandt, who has been in Washing- 
ton in the interest of the potash producers, 
has returned to California. 


Edison Storage Battery Company announce 
the removal of their New York sales office 
from 209 West 76th Street to 247 West 35th 
Street, where larger and better quarters have 
been obtained. 


Jerome J. Day, of Moscow, Ia., was elected 
president of the Idaho State Mining Associa- 
tion, to succeed Stanly A. Easton, at the 
meeting of the Association, held at Boise, 
February 12. J. B. Eldridge was elected vice- 
president, Ravenel Macbeth, secretary. The 
executive board elected is as follows: James 
F. McCarthy, Wallace, Ia.; Irvin E. Rockwell, 
Belleview, Ia., and W. N. Sweet, of Boise. 


| 

j 
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RELIANCE 


LEATHER BECTING 


THE ARTERIES OF 
YOUR PLANT 


are the belts connecting engine room and 
machinery. They cannot be too good. 


Any waste of power, or interruption in the 
transmission of it, costs more than could 
ever be saved by using substitutes for leather 
belting. 


Every dollar we put into-the making of 
Reliance Leather Belting returns a profit to 
the user. 


In making this belting, we use only a small 
strip from the center of selected hides. We 
allow six to eight months for tanning by the 
Oak Bark method. Over a quarter of a 
century of experience and skill goes into 
the manufacturing processes. The result is 
belting which outlasts the pulleys. 


Guaranty 


We guarantee Reliance Belting against all 
defects in stock and construction and will 
repair or replace any belting found defective, 
without charge and without controversy. 


Chicago Belting Company 
102 North Green Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

New York Los Angeles 

Cleveland San Francisco 
Rockford, Ill. Seattle, Wash. 
New Orleans Portland, Ore. 
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THE MINING INDUSTRY 
THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


THE FIGHTING EAGLE OF AMERICA 


THE FIGHTING ORGANIZATION OF 


At Your Service 


If You Have 


Business in Washington with any of the govern- 
ment departments, the American Mining Congress 
will be glad to serve its active members without 


charge, in any way consistent with its purposes, 
either in obtaining information, securing public 
documents, in advising as to the progress of legis- 
lation or in the consideration of complaints. 


The American Mining Congress is an organization 
of service. Write us how we may serve you. 


The American Mining Congress 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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CHAINS 
Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca. N. Y. 


CHEMISTS 


Beach & Co., Denver, Colo. 

Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurame 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 John 
Street, New York City 

E. J. Co., Minneapolie, 


Minn 

Lucius * Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York City 

Richards, W. J., Denver, Colo. 

Western Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Electrical Railway Equipment Co.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts. , Philadelphia, Pa 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
nnelisv le. Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


COAL COMPANIES 


Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadelphia. 
Pa. 


COAL CRUSHERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Connellsville, Pa. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machine 

, 115 Broadway, New 
ty. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINER Y 

Willis E. ey & Co., Cleve- 
land, O 

Jeffrey Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry ’& Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


COAL MINING MA- 
CHINER Y 


Goodman Co ., Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co , Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


COAL WASHING MA- 
CHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

COCKS (Locomotive, Cyl- 
inder and Gauge) 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 


Ohio 
eee, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, 


Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


COILS (Choke) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COMPANY STORES 
pons ) 
Allison Coup 

Ind. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


a. 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
|r 115 Broadway, New York 
ty. 


(Cou- 


Co., Indianapolis, 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ee, Wis 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


CONCRETE MIXERS 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., 1631 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CONDENSERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
oe 115 Broadway, New York 

ty. 


Co.. CONTROLLERS 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Someey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, — 
St Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 


Dee Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 


CONVEYORS, COAL 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street. Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


CONVEYORS AND ELE- 
VATORS 

Willis E. ey & Co., Cleve- 
land, O 

Jeffrey Ng Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

CONVEYORS, SCREW 


ier Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. as Prospecting Co., St. 
uis, 
Sanderson Coline Drill Co., 
ville, Ohio. 


Orr- 


E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


COUPONS 


Allison Coupon Co., Indi li 
Ind. 


COUPLINGS 


Nicholson, W. H., & Co., 
arre, Pa. 


CRANES 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


CRUSHERS, COAL 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Cony Chicago. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
pg » 115 Broadway, New York 

ity. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


ay ood Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CRUSHERS 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
United — Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
a Pump & Machinery 
115 Broadway, New York 
it 
Mine” Equipment & Supply Co. - 
Denver, Colo. 


CRANES 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CROSS-OVER DUMPS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CUTTER HEADS 


Frank Prox Co. Terre Haute, Ind. 


DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 


a Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 


Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, io 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Wilkes - 


Fourth 


| is, 
| 
| 
Co 
ic 
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Automatic Alarm 


Gongs 


They operate with 
the vibration of the 
car on which they 
are hung Nothing 
electric—nothing to 
wind up—they re 
entirely automatic. 


Simply hang them 
on the first car of 
the trip and they 
will produce an ef- 
fective alarm 309 
to 500 feet ahead. 


Made with or without the torch. Write for 
quotations and circular. 


Execrric Service Suppuies Co. 
Railway Material and Electrica] Supplies 


PHILADELPHIA - 17th and Cambria Streets 
NEW YORK - - - = - - 50 Church Street 
CHICAGO - - - = = Monadnock Building 


EVERLASTING 
LINE 

Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 


Guides, etc. 


For all makes of 


Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Practical Reasons for 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


Every mining man knows that hand 
operated doors are dangerous and in- 
efficient. 


Write down all their drawbacks in 
succession—every one you can think of. 
The American Mine Door isn’t any one 
of them, but it IS safe and certain at all 
times. 

Doesn't that make it interesting to you? 
Upon request, we shall be glad to tell 
you more about it. 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Wf 


HOISTS 


Acomplete line, Motor or Steam Driven — 
Varying Speed and Lifts. 


CRUSHERS 


Blake and Cornish Roll Types—Thor- 
oughly and Strongly Built—Rolls. 


MINE CARS 


Dumping End or Side or Both—Strong 
Wheels. 
CAR WHEELS 


Self Oiling, Roller Bearing for Mine or 
Industrial Cars. 


PUMPS 


Deep Well—Centrifugal and Mine De- 
Watering. 


By operating a series of modern plants 

through the Central and Southwest, we offer a 

gratifying service to operators in our territory. 
Prices and Details gladly given 


General Offices KANSAS CITY, MO. 


IRON WORKS 
‘FOR SERVICE’ 
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DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


DRAG LINES 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


DRILLS, CORE 
Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
—— Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
DRILLS, PROSPECTING 
Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 


DRILLS, ROCK 
ow Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mfg. 
» Connellsville, Pa. 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


DUMPS, CROSS,OVER 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DUMP CARS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Suppl) 
» Connellsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


DUMPS (Rotary) 
Wood Eq t Co., Chi 


DYNAMOS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Randle Machinery Ce., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINER Y 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

ELECTRIC LAMP GUARDS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St.. Chicago, Ill. 
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Supply 


Fourth 


ago, Ili. 


Fourth 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., eae 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Electric Schenectady, 


Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELEVATOR MACHINER Y 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELEVATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 


“wr Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, 


ELIMINATORS 


Nicholson, W. H. & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Cleveland Belting & Mach, Co., 
The, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co,. 
Denver, Colo. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
a 115 Broadway, New York, 


ENGINES (HOISTING AND 
HAULING) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

[ronton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Novo Engine Co., nsing, Mich. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
= Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 

a. 


ENGINES, OIL 


Allis-C halmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
=_— Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, 


a. 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


Pump & Machinery 
+» 115 Broadway, New York, 


ENGINES, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnaa, Uhio 


ENGINEERS 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 
uis, Mo. 

Sanderson Cyclone Drill Co., Orr- 
ville, Ohio. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus. Ohio 

Longyear, E. J., & Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


EXPANDED 
GUARDS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 8S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, I. 


EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, 


STEEL LAMP 


el. 
ee Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Jel. 


FANS, VENTILATING 


Connellsville Mfg. & Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 
General Electric Co., _ 


pet Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
‘a. 


FEEDERS, ORE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

FILTERS (Water) 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


FITTINGS (Ground) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FORGINGS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


FORGED STEEL BALLS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
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Established 1882 


WEIR FROG COMPANY 


TRACK WORK FOR MINES 
COMPLETE TURNOUTS 
FOR SIDE TRACKS, ROOMS, TRAM ROADS AND TIPPLES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS, DURABLE WORK 
Reasonable Prices 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


O-B Trolley Wheels 
and Harps 


Users tell us that O-B Wheels 
wear twice as long as the usual 
kind. 

O-B Harps follow ‘the trolley 
wire even though it is rough 
and uneven. 


THE OHIO BRASS CO. MANSFIELD, OHIO 


>*MEDARP Sheaves’ 
SHEAVES 
(BICYCLE TYPE) 


For withstanding shock and 
tremendous stress in heavy 
hoisting, the safety and 
durability of Medart Bi- 
cycle Type Sheaves can- 
not be surpassed. They 
are in use in the world’s 
largest mines. 

Just a Few of the Satis- 
isfied Users 
American Zine Co. of Tenn. 

St. Joseph Lead Co. 
Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co 


Arminus Chemical Co. 

Cambridge Collieries Co. 

Penn Mining Co. 

Federal Lead Co. 

Standard Oil Co. 

St. Louis Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. 

Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Co., Ltd 

Magma Copper Co. 

Taylor Mining Co. 


Why Not Follow Their 
Lead and Be Sure? 
We build Hoisting Sheaves 
for any duty; solid or split 
construction: cast iron or 
semi-steel; turned or rub- 
ber and wood-lined groove; 
all sizes up to 15 ft. diame- 
ter: and can furnish Turned 
Steel Shafts (our own man- 
ufacture) up to 6 in. diameter, or can supply Hammered Shafts 
above 6 in. diameter; also can supply Heavy Bearings, Base 
Plates, etc. Medart Patent Pulley Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Manufacturers for 39 years of complete_ Power Transmission 
Equipment. Engineering Sales Offices: Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Branch House and Office: Cincinnati. 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


Connellsville, Pa. 
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GEARS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts. , Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio V 


Electric Schenectady, 
¥. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


jis 
a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Rewale Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 


GRATES (Shaking) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


GRATES (Stationary) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


GREASES 


Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville. 
Ohio 


GRINDING BALLS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


GUIDES 
Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


GUARDS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S 
Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 


HANGERS (Insulated 
Trolley) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 


& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


HAULING ROPES 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

IIAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 
tric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 


& Cambria Sts. , Philadelphia, Pa. 


Electric Co., Schenectady. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


HITCHINGS 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Allie-Chalmers Mfg. fon Milwau- 
ee. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 

cinnati, Oh 

— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre. 
‘a. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The. 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh. 
a. 


HOISTS, STEAM 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Holmes, Robt., & Bros., Inc.. 
Danville, Ill. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The. 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh. 


Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

United _ Works Co., Kansas 
City, 

Works, Wilkes-Barre 
Pa. 


HOISTING ROPES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connesville, Pa. 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co, 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

HOSE, AIR 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


HOSE (Rubber) 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


INSTRUMENTS, SURVEY- 
ING 


Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


Electric woah Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, O 


-- Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATORS, SECTION 


Electric Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, O 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATORS (Third Rail) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

INSULATED WIRE and 
CABLE 


Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

JACKS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JIGS 

G. H. Elmore, 312 Parkway Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


KITS (Roadmen’s) 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 

Electrical Material Co., 618 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Mm. 

—— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Leetonia Tool Co., (Carbide), Lee- 
tonia, Ohio 


LAMP GUARDS (Key Lock- 
ing) 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


LAMP PROTECTORS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


LAMPS, SAFETY 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
LARRIES 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


LEATHER BELTING 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 
Specialties) 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
mnelisville, Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind, 


LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
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Large Steel Grease Gun Free 
with every order for two barrels of 
OHIO MINE CAR GREASE 


And this grease is far better and more economical than any lubricant you 
have ever used in your cars. Try it—We’ll send you a working sample free. 


The Ohio Grease Co., Box 1015, Loudonville, Ohio 


The 
Automatic Coupon Books 
Reclosing 

Circuit 
Breaker 


for 


Mine Commissaries 


Supervises and 
controls D. C. 
power circuits in 
the most efficient 


manner. 
Opens 
Automatically 
Due to an overload, 
short-circuit, or vol- 
tage failure. The best method of handling sales. 
Recloses Automatically They save time and money—Stop 
After the expifation of a definite time interval—providing leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
the circuit is in a proper condition to receive power. You set 
the breaker to demand conditions of circuit which you deem a quarter century. 
proper for the return of power, and it follows your orders to 
ee For Prices, Samples and 
Refuses to Reclose Catalogues, Write 
If — of circuit is not that required by the setting 
you made. 
Secure Bulletin No. 30 for Details Allison Couy n Company 


THE AUTOMATIC RECLOSING CIRCUIT 
Columbus BREAKER Co. i 


Indianapolis Indiana, U.S.A. 


10 
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BRATTICE CLOTH 


We cater to the mines direct for their requirements for Brattice Cloth in both 
Cotton Duck and Jute. 


COMPLETE STOCKS OF OUR LEADING BRANDS 
JUTEX Non-Inflammable 


PYLOX Jute Waterproof 
BRATEX Duck Non-Inflammable 


DUTEX Duck Non-Inflammable & Waterproof 
BLACK JACK Waterproof 
Old Sail Cloth 


MIKESELL BROTHERS COMPANY 
156-178 North LaSalle Street 


Samp'es and quotations cheerfully furnished 


Chicago 


| {>t TNO GR EASE | 
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LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 
aout Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ironton Engine » Ironton, 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 

Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


‘a. 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 


aes Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


LUBRICATORS 
Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
Ohio 


nati, 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, 


Ohio 
MACHINE TOOLS 


Randle Co., The. Cincin- 
nati, 

MATS AND MATTING 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts. "Philadelphia, Pa 

MILLS, BALL 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

MILLS, STAMP 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & ohio 
Corp., 


115 Broadway, New Yor' 
City. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 
American Mine Door Co., Canton. 
Ohio 


MINING DRILL STEEL. (Hol- 
low and Solid) 


International High S 
99 Nassau Street. 
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Steel Co.. 
lew York City 


hio Denver Quartz M 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and alsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MINING MACHINES, 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Isted Street, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 
Goodman ~~ Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Jeffrey Mfg. ., 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINERY 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 
ill & Crusher Co., 
ver, 


Machin Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Chicago, Il. 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 


ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y.,N. Y. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 
Wheel Mine Car 
& Mill Supply Co., 


Whyte Rope Co.. 
Kenosha, Wis. 


" MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Wheel Mine Car 
-» Penn Station 
Phillips Mine & Mill ‘Sucoly Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINE SIGNALS 
——- Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., P’ tiladelphia, Pa. 


MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Su Co., 17th 
& Cam iladelphia, Pa. 

Leetonia Leetonia, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


MINE TIMBER 
agen Timber Co., St. Louis, 


o. 
Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


Electric Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, O 

Electric Service Su 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Pa. 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

Marion Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Wood Equipment Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


MINING MACHINE ROPE 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MOTORS 
bs Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ili. 


OIL AND GREASE CUPS 
er Co., The, Cincin- 


Lunkenheim 
nati, Ohio 
Ohio G Co., Loud ille, Ohio 


ORE, 
LER 


BUYERS AND SEL- 
S OF 


{Hinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 
[rvington Smelting and Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. 
Phelps, Dodge Corporation, New 
York City 


ORE CRUSHERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N 


ORE FEEDERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Co 

Mine Equipment 
Denver, Colo. 


ORE SAMPLERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York 

Worthington Pump & 
Corp., 115 N. Y., N. ¥. 


PERFORATED METALS 

Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
Laubenstelai Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


PICKING TABLES 
Willis E. Holloway Co.. Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


PIPE, CAST IRON 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa 

PIPE (Wood) 

Connellsville Mfg. &{Mine Supply 

Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cincinnati, Ohio 

Pacific Tank & 
Francisco, Cal. 


PORTABLE LAMP GUARDS 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 5223S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 


PORTABLE WOOD HANDLE 
LAMP GUARD 

Flexible Steel Lacing 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


POWER 
MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


PROSPECTING DRILLS 


longyear Company, F. J., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


& Supply Co., 


Pipe Co., San 


522 S. 


Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, = M 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co. 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


To insure uninterrupted 
service from your trolley 
lines, use 


‘*Flreco’’ 


line material. 
Catalog on request 


“Sure Grip’ Clamp k------- 3\%"-------- 3 


mbination Mine Hanger 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO. , Cincinnati, Ohio 


TIPPLES|| JIGS 


FORALL PURPOSES TO 
h J b | WHICH THE JIGGING ART 
e yvacobsen | CAN BE APPLIED 
Balanced | 
| The largest capacity and heaviest 


Horizontal Screen and jigging machines made in the world 


we —and entirely automatic in the 
Picking Table removal of concentrates. 


LESS MACHINERY Will successfully handle ores up 
EQUIP to 234” round hole. 
LESS EQUIPMENT o 214” round hole 


ROUGHING JIGS 


s 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc. G. H. ELMORE 
Engineers Engineer 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago Philadelphia 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE 


Mining Congress Journal 
IDENTIFY YOU 
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PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 

ity, Mo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— 115 Broadway, New York 


PUMPS, MILL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Randle Machinery Co& The, Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


‘a. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PUMPS, MINE 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio ° 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


a. 
United Iron Works, Kansas City, 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PUMPS (Electric) 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 


Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
>a 115 Broadway, New York 
ity. 


PUMPS, POWER 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisvflle, Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
pad 115 Broadway, New York 


PUMPS, STEAM 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
a 115 Broadway, New York. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa- 
Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
“9 eland, O) 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— 115 Broadway, New York 

ity 


QUARRYING MACHINERY 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
we 115 Broadway, New York, 


RAILS 
Buckeye Rolling Mill Co., Steuben- 


ville, Ohi 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


RAIL BONDS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


¥. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Electric Survice Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RESPIRATORS 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROCK CRUSHERS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
115 Broadway, New York, 


ROCK DRILLS (Steel) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 


ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co.. 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Roebling Sons., John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


RUBBER GOODS (Hose, Air 
Drills, etc.) 


H. Ch Co., Chi ml. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Federal Sign System, Chicago, Ill. 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 
Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 
Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 
47 Fulton 


Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 
Street, New York City 


SANDERS (Pneumatic 


Vacuum) 


SAW RIGS 


Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCALES 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
a. 


SCREENS (Gravity) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. F 


SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

cae Perforating Co., Chicago, 

Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt., Dan- 
ville, 5 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Lubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Steph Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
a 115 Broadway, New York, 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEPARATORS (Steam) 
Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 


arre, Pa. 
SHAKER PLATES 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 
SHEAVES (Hoisting) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
Medart Patent Pulley Co., St. 
uis, Mo. 


SHOVELS 
Wyoming Shovel Co., Wyoming, Pa. 
SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Federal Sign System, Chicago, I 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Headquarters for Strictly First- 
Class Hoisting Engines, Boilers, 
Engines, Heaters, Pumps, Elec- 
trical Machinery, Ironworking 


Machinery. We Buy or Sell. 


THE CLEVELAND BELTING AND 
MACHINERY CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


INVESTIGATE 


The Bryan Process 


Volumetric Sizing Preceding 
Dry or Wet Concentration 
Mills Designed and Installed 
Concentration Tests Made 


THE MINERALS RECOVERY COMPANY 


1734 Glenarm St., Denver Colo., U.S. A. 


CINCINNAT? 


The 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 
Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 


12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 lbs. per yd. 


Mills and General 
Offices 


Huntington, 
W. Va. 


CUTTER BITS AND BIT STEEL 


yr x ” x and 1” x yy", any 
length, either pick or chisel point. 


THE LEETONIA TOOL CO. 


Leetonia Ohio, U.S.A. 


RAILS 


500 tons new first quality 60 lb. rails 

200 tons new first quality 56 lb. rails 

150 tons new first quality 50 Ib. rails 
1000 tons 75 Ib. relaying rails 


Also a complete line of new frogs, switches, 
bolts, spikes, etc. 


Granville Supply Co. 
915 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Laubenstein 
Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers of 


PERFORATED 
METAL PLATES 


ASHLAND PENNA. 


Wilmot En¢gineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 
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SIGNAL SETS 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 


& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Federal Sign System, Chicago, III. 


SMELTERS 

Illinois Zinc Co., Peru, Ill. 

Ievington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

SKIPS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


SPELTER 

Illinois Zinc Co., Peru, Ill. 

SPLICE, CABLE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ghio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

SPLICE, INSULATOR 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STEAM SHOVELS 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


STEEL (Mining) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street. New York 


STEEL (Rock Drill) 


International! High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 


STEEL, REINFORCING 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


STOKERS (Hand Fired) 


Marion Machine, Foundry &Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


STORES (company coupons) 


Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 


Capes Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 


Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


a Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


TANKS (Cylindrical, Acid 
Storage Gasoline, Lubri- 
cating Oil, etc.) 

Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San Fran- 


cisco, Cal. 


TIMBER (Mine) 


Sees Timber Co., St. Louis, 
Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 
bi E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 


hio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
a 115 Broadway, New York, 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 


Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


TRANSFORMERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

TRAPS 


Nicholson & Co., W. H., 
Barre, Pa. 


TROLLEY 
Clamps) 


Wilkes- 


(Hangers and 


Electric newer Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, O 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
TROLLEY, MATERIAL, 


OVERHEAD 


Electric Railway Equipment Ce., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Electric Gravige Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelph ja, Pa. 
Co., Schenectady, 


Onis Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Electric Railwa 


Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
mbria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TRUCKS 


Flectric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TUBES 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


TURBINES, STEAM 
mm Electric Co., Schenectady, 


VALVES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


WAGON LOADERS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
WATER SOFTENING 

PURIFYING 
Wm. B. Scaife 
mont, Pa. 
WEIGHERS 
Indiana Laboratories Co., 

mond, Ind. 
Ledoux & Co.,Inc., New York 


Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street. New York 


WEIGHTS 


Ainsworth, Wm. &. Son, 
Colo. 


AND 
APPARATUS 


& Sons Co., Oak- 


Denver, 


WIRE & CABLE 
American Steel & Wire Co., 
cago, New York 


Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Roebling’s Sons. The John A. Ce., 
Phila., Pa. 


WORMS (Worm Wheel and 
Racks) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia. Pa 


ZINC’ (Rolled Sheets and 
Strips) 


Chi- 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 
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LEDOUX 
ic. 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
representing the sellers in all transactions. 
We are not dealers or refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 
Chemists 


Weighers, Samplers and Assayers of 


ORES and METALS 


We represent sellers at the receiving works 
and take full charge of their consignments. 


ADDRESS: 
47 Fulton St., New York City, N. Y. 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
“C x Q” “Pp. D. Co.” 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 
Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 
Examination 
Exploration 
Development 


Mineral Lands 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 


Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers’, engrav- 
ers’ and lithographers’ plates. Paper and 
card makers’ sheets. 


W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 
203 Broadway 


Tel. Cortland 1981 NEW YORK 


Irvington Smelting and 


Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


HAMILTON, BEAUCHAMP, WOODWORTH, Inc. 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


SPECIALTY: THE TREATMENT OF GOLD AND 
SILVER ORES, BY FLOTATION, BY CYANIDE, 
OR BY A COMBINATION OF BOTH PROCESSES 
Flotation of Copper, Lead, Zinc, and Other 
Minerals 
Tests made on Lots of 1 Ib. up to 5 Tons 
MILLS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, CON- 
SULTING AND EXPERT WORK UNDERTAKEN 
Laboratory and Office: 419 The Embarcadero, San 
Francisco 
Telephone: Sutter 5266 Cable Address: Hambeau 
Codes: West. Union; Bed. McNeill 


"“Standand" and “Little” FLOTATION 


JANNEY 


Mechanical Air 


MACHINES 


will get the last possible pound of mineral out of any ore 
amenable to flotation. The Janney patented circu- 
lating feature insures the highest degree of efficiency; it 
increases the time factor by building up a large cir- 
culating load that passes the ore pulp many times 
through the machine. This gives a maximum extrac- 
tion with the fewest possible number of machines. 

Ve make a specialty of testing ores by flotation. 
Send for illustrated booklets. ; 


Manufactured and Sold Exclusively by 


STIMPSON EQUIPMENT CO. 
Felt Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association 
supported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—lIntelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—The protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry. 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of disputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by 
the wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible 
way those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers 
and well paid, efficient and loyal workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application 
blank will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neigh- 
bor who would join this movement. Mail application to 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $...................- membership fee and dues for the year 
1917 ($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Mininc ConGrEss JOURNAL). 


Associate membership (Admission fee $1.00 Annual dues $2.00) Total $3.00 
Active ( * 15.00 * 10.00) “ 25.00 
Life - - - - - 100.00 
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BALANCES AND | 
WEIGHTS 


for Scientific Purposes 
Made by 
THOMPSON BALANCE CO. 


Denver, Colorado 


AINSWORTH 


PRECISION BALANCES and ENGINEER- 
ING INSTRUMENTS Are Standard for 
Accuracy, Workmanship and Finish. 


Send for Catalog of Balances. Also Catalog 
of Surveying Instruments and Bulletin of the 
Brunton Patent Pocket Transit. 


WM. AINSWORTH & SONS 
Denver, Colorado, U. S. A. 


PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
P.C.C. & St. L. R. R. 


PIG LEAD 


Convert your fine silt or slack 
into Briquettes by our 


DUTCH PROCESS 
It's a simple and efficient method 
Write for Bulletins, Series A 


THE GENERAL BRIQUETTING CO. 
25 Broad Street New York 


PRESERVE and 


Structures 
by our TIME-TESTED METHODS 
Write for Bulletin No. 12 
““Mine Timbers” 
Photos are Same wood, Same exposure 
MONONGAHELA WOOD 
PRESERVING CO. 


TREATED Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh,Pa. UNTREATED 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Halisted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange, 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


EGYPTIAN TIMBER COMPANY 
RAILROAD CROSS-TIES 


AND EVERYTHING IN THE WAY OF 
TIMBER FOR MINES 


821 Railroad Exchange Building, 


St. Louis Mo. 
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Results 


lf it had not been for the untiring effort of THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS, many clauses 
would have been retained in the Revenue Bill that 
would have worked vast hardship for your company. 


Do you know WHY these inequalities were re- 
moved? 


Do you know WHY the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee accepted SIX out of EIGHT of the Recommen- 
dations made to it in behalf of the Mining Indus- 
try, by THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS ? 


The Reason: 


Members of the Senate Finance Committee are 
fully aware that The American Mining Congress is 
composed of the fairest, most representative mining 
men in the country; they know that when practically 
four thousand of these men agree that certain clauses 
in that bill would discriminate against the mining in- 
dustry, there is reason for readjustment. They know 
that The American Mining Congress is not a partisan 
organization, that it represents ALL branches of min- 
ing, and that a recommendation made by it carries the 
best thought of the leaders in the world’s greatest 
industry. 


Results Count! 


BBY BY AY DY AY AYA AV AV AV AV AVI AVA 
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The Indiana Laboratories Co. 


Incorporated 
Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
Representatives 
Hammond, Ind. Philipsburg, Mont. 


Orvis C. Hoffman 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


CONTRACTORS 
HOFFMAN BROS., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Our Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal Lands 


Leon H. Hoffman 


Up-to-date Equipments Expert Drill Runners 
nquiries Solicited 


PLEASE write us for blue print and specifica- 
tions for Double Forges to heat mining ma- 

chine bits. Your interest in practical methods of 

heating and making bits is earnestly solicited. 


AMERICAN TEMPERING CO. 
Springfield, Illinois, U.S. A. 


SULPHURIC ACID CHEMICALS 


CHEMICALLY PURE ACIDS AND AMMONIA 
For Assaying and Fine Chemical Analysis 


Manufactured by 
THE WESTERN CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Ask your dealer DENVER, COLO. 


RICHARDS, J. W. 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
1118 Nineteenth St., Denver 
Ore Shippers’ Agent. Write for terms. 
Representatives at all Colorado smelters. 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
particularly adapted for mine service. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILLCO. 
Main Offices Works 
Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 
Light Steel Rails All Sections 


12 lb. to 40 Ib., inclusive, with accessories 
Quick shipment is our specialty 


SUPERINTENDENT? 


| ASSAYER ENGINEER. MASTER MECHANIC ELECTRICIAN? 


WIRE OR WRITE 


° 
SCREENS OF ALL KINDS WILLIS E. HOLLOWAY CO. 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Wout 24ch Plows Engineers and Contractors 
Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL, ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 
| e] Tipple Equipment, Picking Tables, Designers of 
ose es Plants, Conveyors and Elevators, Coal Handling 
Trrrr Machinery. 
A é 
> ® 
JOHN HERMAN, B.S.C. TOUT & McCARTHY, Butte, Mont. 
SCREENING BALL MILLS Assayers and Chemists 
Ore testing and Assaying Assays, Analysis and Tests, Independent Control 
5148. L. A. Los Angeles, Cal. Work 
® 
SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer BEACH & COMPANY 
1208 Hollingsworth Building Los Angeles, Cal. ORE SAMPLERS AND SHIPPERS AGENTS 
Code: Bedford McNeill Supervise weighing and sampling of ore shipments 
to smeiters. 
Herbert Goodal Archie J. Goodall Main Office: 204 Boston Bldg., Denver, Col. 
GOODALL 'BROS., Assayers and ur gists 
Smelter Shipments Checked Controls a 
38 South Main Street, HELENA, MONTAN °° ° 
W. L. PIERS 
° ALONZO F. BARDWELL | ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
ASSA YES AND ao RARE METALS AND ANALYSES 
Shippers’ 
158 South West Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah | 428 Eighteenth St Denver, Colo. 
oe 
° ° 
R.H. OFFICER & COMPANY | CHARLES S. COWAN | 
ASSAYERS—CHEMISTS ASSAYER & CHEMIST 
Salt Lake City, Utah Patronage Solicited é | 160 S. West Temple St. Salt Lake City, Utah | 
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If it happens in Washington— 
If it is of interest to the Mining Industry— 


IT IS IN THE 


MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


The Mining Congress Journal Covers: 


Congress The Interstate Commerce Commission 
The Bureau of Mines The Department of Labor and other 
The Patent Office Bureaus and Courts 

The Land Office They all develop news of important 
The Geological Survey interest to mine operators 


The Supreme Court 


Have you noticed that the MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL alone gives a 
detailed account of the many important meetings of mining 
men in Washington ? 


“FACT S”’ 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is the only 
National Organization of Mining Men which repre- 
sents every branch of the Mining Industry. 


It has a membership of practically 4,000 of the leading mining men of 
the country. 

It maintains a special Washington office in order that it may con- 
stantly be in touch with the Departments and Independent Agencies, 
which are working in the interest of the mining industry, and in order 
that it may be of assistance to Congress in legislation affecting mining. 
Some of its recent activities of interest are its work in connection with 
the War Excess Profits Tax; the passage of the Pittman Silver Bill; 
the lifting of the Embargo upon mining machinery and supplies, and 
its effort to secure relief for the manganese, chrome and tungsten and 
gold producers. 

It believes in Cooperation. Its sole purpose of existence is Service. 
Tell your problems to The American Mining Congress, and secure 
its assistance in their solution. 

See page 52 for full information as to how you may cooperate. 
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For $222 
ds can buy 12 issues of this publication. 


OU can have a ready reference of general mining news— 


Coal, Metal and Oil. 


a can keep advised of new Government Rules and 
Regulations. 


} ies can benefit by 50 pages of discussion of mining prob- 
lems by prominent men in the indusiry. 


OU can read wide-awake editorials treating Readjustment 


questions from the standpoint of the producer of mine 
products. 


If 


One of your employes made request for a dozen steel pins 
at 17c each, you would not hesitate in approving the order. 


Why 


Should you hesitate in approving an order for one dozen 
issues of a Journal which is becoming the “Mining Man’s 
Ready Reference” because it carries the information he wants 
concisely and authentically stated ? 


One-Half Cent 
Per Day 


(The $2.00 price will last during the introduction of the Journal to the 
general public. Formerly it has been furnished only to members of 
The American Mining Congress.) 


COOPERATE 


Why? 


Because nothing worth while can be 
accomplished without 


Cooperation 


When? 


Right now. Your assistance is needed 
more than it ever has been, to secure 
for the mining industry proper rec- 
ognition of its importance in National 


Reconstruction 


Where? 


With THE AMERICAN MINING 
CONGRESS, the organization repre- 
senting every phase of the mining 
industry; the organization that HAS 
secured results; the organization that 
has the confidence and cooperation of 
the agencies to which we must look 
for assistance; the organization with 
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THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


MINERS OF 


Tent 
ANTHRACITE COAL 


“*The Best Since 1820”’ 


437 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Thorne, Neale & Company 


Incorporated 


601-610 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


lies, ANTHRACITE Agents for 


Fort, L. V.; Mount Pardee Bros. & Co. 
Lookout, L. V. or D., Lattimer-Lehigh 


| BITUMINOUS 


Schuylkill Collieries — Bituminous—Sonman 
Buck Run, P. & R.; Shaft, ““B” Vein; Son- 
New Castle, P. R. R. man Slope, “E” Vein. 


Sonman Smithing—1)4-inch Screened, Low Sulphur, Spongy Coke 
SHIPMENTS—RAIL OR WATER 


CHAS. E. FERNBERG, General Sales Agent 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place 


Boston Chicago Buffalo Mauch Chunk 


Cable Address: “THORNEALE” 


OMS 
{ 
Baltimore 
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The Sign The Sign 
of Efficiency of Durability 


READY FOR COMPETITION 
The Call of the Hour 


If you have belting difficulties with a higher cost and a lower out- 
put per unit power than your competitors, 
COME TO US 
MORSE DRIVES meet every demand of direct-connected units. 


Wages do not come from Capital but from Production. 


American high price labor can only meet Foreign Labor Prices 


with greater production and lower maintenance. 


MORSE DRIVES always increase the production of motor-driven 
units, and assure without the use of oil baths a positive, 
uniform, non-slipping, high speed 


Great Power and Strength standing 100 per cent overloads. 
Sizes from 14 h. p. to 5,000 h. p. 
MORSE ‘Silent Rocker Joint Chain DRIVES 
Give greater output in a given time. 
Give steadily, noislessly—clean, never failing. 
Ninety-nine per cent efficient, cost less to operate. 
Longer life, less maintenance, less depreciation. 


MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Meets every call for assistance or information, will provide draw- 


ings and specifications for solving your problem of “‘those drives.” 


When belts give trouble or machines are not giving their output, 
call our nearest office. 


MORSE CHAIN CO. Ithaca, N.Y 


silent chains in the world 


MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE Address Nearest Office ASSISTANCE WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Boston, Mas:... - 141 Milk St. Canada.......... Jones & Glasco, Regis'd 
Chicago, - Merchants L. & T. Bldg Montreal, St. Nicholas Bldg 
Cleveland, Ohio.. ... neers’ Bidg. Toronto, ers Bank Bldg 
Detroit, Mich... .. ‘1003 Woodard hen. Kansas City, Mo.... R. A. Long Bldg., 
Greensboro, ..... 5 Ashboro St. Morse Engineering Co. 
Church St. Minneapolis, Minn... ...413 Third St. S. 
Pittsburgh, Pa... . Strong: -Scott Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. . Monadnock Bidg St. Louis, Mo.......... Chemical Bidg. 
eee Candler Bidg., Morse Engineering Co. 
Earl F. Scott, M. 


Licensees for Europe and Eastern Hemisphere—The Westinghouse Brake Co., Ltd., London. N. 
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Your Men to Increase Production 


By using 


JEFFREY 


PIT CAR LOADERS 


With the aid of these loading machines the men can double the 
number of cars loaded, and at a great saving of muscular energy. 


Other Advantages of using Each place can be cut and loaded twice as often as 


when shovels are used and output increased with the 


Jeffrey Pit Car Loader present force of men. 


Saving in Track and Trolley materials, upkeep of 
entries, ventilating and jumping, less expense in upkeep 
of the mine. 


Saving in keeping each coal cutting machine in a small 
Write for Bulletin No. 246-E. Jn making territory as there will be less traveling done. 


inquiry for loaders give the gauge of track, Gathering of coal would be simplified and the expense 
height and length cf coal car, distance reduced. 

between nor of car and roof, height of Timbering cost will be reduced as the places advance 
ties and rail. ete. more rapidly and the roof will be less affected by the 
atmosphere. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958 NORTH 4th ST., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
BRANCHES: 
New York Boston Charleston, W. Va. Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh 
Chicago St. Louis Dallas Cleveland Birmingham Milwaukee Montreal 
Denver Office: First National Bank Building Seattle Office: L.C. Smith Building 
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